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NOW! “A New Look of Youth” 


in Zenith’s RADIONIC HEARING AID 


with the New Wbeutrak-Color Earphone and Cord 


Standard Equipment ...No Extra Cost! 
Now, to Zenith’s famous precision qual- 
ity, years of research have added another 
great advance: an entirely new standard 
of smartness and style! 


With the exclusive new Zenith NEUTRAL- 
COLOR Earphone and Cord, even the most 
sensitive-minded person can wear an aid 
with new confidence and poise. For what 
modern styling did for eyeglasses, this 
smart Zenith ensemble does for the hear- 
ing aid: gives it a new “look of youth.” 
The visible parts are scarcely noticeable— 
they complement any complexion. 

Try it yourself, and see the proof! Dis- 
cover, too, the remarkable performance 
and economy that have won for Zenith an 





THE NEW 





$ Complete 
Ready 
to Wear 


Accepted by American 
Medical Assoctation Coune- 
cil on Physical Therapy 


amazing popularity among hearing aids! 
No “high-pressure” methods . . . your own 
ears will decide. Visit your Zenith dis- 
penser. Or mail coupon below for com- 
plete information. 


How Can $40 Buy This Fine Precision 
Quality? Because mass production makes 
possible far greater precision than small 
production, and at the same time it cuts 
costs. This is simply Zenith history repeat- 
ing itself. Zenith portable radios once sold 
for $200. Mass production made them bet- 
ter, and lowered the price to $29! Zenith’s 
leadership in PRECISION MASS PRODUC- 
TION is the reason you enjoy Zenith’s bigh- 
est quality in a hearing aid at $40! 





RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


All Production Now for War or Rehabilitation 


CANADIANS! The New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid is now available in 
Canada — direct by mail only —at $40 complete (Canadian currency) with no 
additional charge for transportation, duties or taxes! For particulars write our 
Canadian distributor, Dept. PA-5, Zenith Radio Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 
Guaranty Trust Building, Windsor, Ontario. copyright 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID 
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CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT production, for postwar use, is being pushed in Great 
Britain. Government there is about to grant equal priority in design 
and production with military planes. U. S. A. government is still 
chewing its nails on the problen. 


scheme to ciovent shea depression. This may get into elena dontand 
campaign although trial balloon on peacetime conscription launched by 
Under Secretary of War Patterson on August 6 met a chilly reception 

and FDR has been advised to "leave the issue alone". ' 

DONALD NELSON'S CHINA TRIP, ordered by the White House on August 19, is brimful 
~ Of political innuendo. Next three months will be the big months for 
planning industrial conversion to peacetime production. Nelson is a 
staunch defender of small-business. Same can't be said of his asso- 
Ciates and aides. The sudden order from the White House bulges the 
rumor that certain forces within WPB are working hand in hand with 
politicians to develop some whopping pnational and international big- 
business cartels in the postwar. 

CIO'S NOSE WAS MUDDIED by talk around Groton, Conn. last week where reports say 
CIO worked secretly through the independent union to foment the two- 
week strike on submarine construction at Electric Boat. Co., although 
CIO denounced the strike and shed crocodile tears over strikers. 


POLITICAL OBSERVERS are coming around now to whisper that the 1944 presidential 
election is a clear-cut struggle between the Big City and Town—plus-— 
RFD vote, with the Democrats concentrating their effort, and promises, 
on the big cities. Immediate and urgent point is that every voter has 
a doubled responsibility to register and vote this year. 


FDR'S HEALTH was labeled "fair" by reporters who attended his first press con- 
ference after return” from the Pacific. "He lacked the tan that he 
usually brings back," one reporter said. He appeared to have lost a 
little weight and his face seems thinner, but he seemed to be in 
pretty good physical condition. 


POLICE BEATS IN GERMANY after the war have been pretty well decided by military 
leaders. Russians will occupy east Germany. British will take the 
north, Americans the south and French the west. Guesses here are 
that, despite Sumner Welles' recommendations, Germany will not be par- 
titioned but will be left as is. 


POWERFUL AMERICAN BASES in the Aleutians and the South Seas will be maintained 
after the war. Russia, Canada and Australia all approve the plan. 


"TOO MANY COOKS" is a phrase that will be used soon about the problem of feed- 
ing Europe. Herbert Lehman's United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) is getting the brush-off from the military who 
insist on feeding Europeans for first six months after Nazis are 
ousted. On top of that, Europe isn't as*bad off for food as govern- 
ment big-wigs imagined. There is the likelihood of UNRRA sitting atop 
its piles of canned goods wondering what to do with it all. 


PACKERS WILL BE FORCED to pay $13.75 per cwt average for all hogs if they want 
to cut in on government subsidies after October 1, according to plans 
building here now. Government support price on 200-—240-pound hogs 
will be reduced to $12.50. 
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Fifth 


Were working on our 
Million! 





More than 4,000,000 Goodyear all-synthetic rubber 
tires are now making history on the road 


A gx in spite of many wartime dif- 
ficulties, Goodyear has already 
built more than 4,000,000 all-syn- 
thetic rubber tires of all types— 
nearly half of them in the popular 
6.00-16 passenger car size. 


This is a record achievement, made 
possible by the Goodyear Research 
Laboratory’s twenty years’ work in 
developing synthetic rubber. It 
proves that synthetic rubber tire pro- 
duction is out of the woods and roll- 
ing into high. 


More than that, it provides a real 
measure of the worth of man-made 
rubber tires, as evidenced by such 
typical records as these: 


A large metropolitan taxi company 
using 3,000 Goodyear synthetic rub- 


ber tires reports an average service of 
30,000 miles per tire—before recap- 


ping. 


On sixteen taxi fleets operating in as 
many states, the average before re- 
capping is 22,360 miles. 


And scores of letters from war work- 
ers, police officials, doctors and other 
unrestricted drivers tell of equally 
high mileage with trouble-free per- 
formance. Similar satisfactory serv- 
ice is being enjoyed by users of Good- 
year synthetic rubber tubes. 


All this demonstrates that it is not 
the material but what is done with it 
that counts most in building tires. It 
is orfe more proof of the tire-building 
skill that makes more people ride on 
Goodyear tires than on any other kind. 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
THAT MAKE GOODYEARS 
WEAR LONGER 
1. Twenty years’ experience with 

synthetic rubber 

2. A tough, sttirdy carcass of pre- 
war quality, low stretch Supertwist 
cord 

3. Tested non-skid safety from 
time- proved Goodyear tread design 











4. Maximum wear from scientific 
Goodyear design that keeps tread 
under compression 






5. Greater experience and skill 
, evidenced by Goodyear’s record in 
building more than 350,000,000 
pneumatic tires — millions more 
than any other manufacturer 


Supertwist—T. M. The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 










Surely, if you judge by performance, 
your choice in synthetic rubber tires 
must be Good years—now, as for the 
past twenty-nine consecutive years, 
the world’s first-choice tire. 


BUY WAR BONDS - BUY FOR KEEPS 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN 
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Witt Election Day a scant two months 
away, Congress last week began dig- 
ging into political activities of the militant 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. It 
wants to know how and where funds are 
being obtained to finance the well bank- 
rolled CIO twins—Committee for Politi- 
cal Action (CPA) and National Citizens 
Political Action Committee (NCPAC). 

Heading the probe group, a subcommit- 
tee of Rep. Martin Dies’ Committee on 
Un-American Activities, is Alabama’s Rep. 
Joe Starnes, for-~whose defeat in the pri- 
maries CIO’s CPA takes full credit. His 
right bower is California’s Rep. John Cos- 
tello, another CIO “victim.” 

Organization of CPA a year ago and 
creation of the NCPAC just before the 
national conventions, both headed by 
Russian-born Sidney Hillman, added a 
new flavor to this year’s campaigns. 

So Republican and Democratic leaders 
alike are keeping their weather eyes peeled 
because: (1) the more conservative Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has declared 
open opposition to NCPAC and tacitly 
warned its goo central councils and state 
federations against working with the CIO; 
(2) tremendous wartime shifts of labor 
has made November ballot possibilities an 
unknown quantity. 

CIO organized its “open membership” 
NCPAC when the original organization 
ran into Hatch (clean politics) Act trou- 
ble. CPA was hamstrung when it came to 
openly aiding its candidates because fed- 
eral law forbids contributions to any cam- 
paign fund by labor unions. NCPAC is 
not so bound. 

One example of how NCPAC is getting 
its funds was revealed in New York. Dur- 


ing contract negotiations with laundry 


Owners and manufacturers of men’s and 


C10’s Political 


Twins 


boys’ clothing CIO “solicited” the em- 
ployers for NCPAC contributions. 

Hillman and CIO Chieftain Philip Mur- 
ray make no secret of the fact that 
NCPAC expects to spend important 
money during the campaign—up to the 
law-imposed $3,000,000 limit if necessary. 

When NCPAC was organized at Wash- 
ington’s aristocratic Willard Hotel in May, 
a special appeal was directed to farmers. 
To attract their support Nebraska’s for- 
mer Senator, George Norris, was named 
honorary president. Farm leaders, how- 
ever, have generally maintained a hands- 
off policy, preferring to go their own way. 

The “twins” maintain headquarters 
across the hall from each other in a New 
York office building. R. J. Thomas, United 
Automobile Workers chief, is secretary of 
CPA, treasurer of NCPAC. 

Neither Murray nor Hillman made any 
bones about who would get CIO support. 
During the Democratic convention in Chi- 
cago they repeated CIO’s demand that 
“the nation elect Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt for another term in office.” 

That is one side of the picture of labor 
in politics. The other side was provided 
by AFL President William Green. He 
warned against party affiliation, instead 
asked AFL members to set up their own 
“get out the vote” committees (CPA also 
has set up such groups). : 

Said he: “Experience has shown that 
the interests of labor are promoted by 
supporting candidates for office whose rec- 
ords show them to be sympathetic with 
labor and supporters of labor’s legislative 
programs, and to oppose those who are 
against us, regardless of party affiliations.” 





AFL’s Public Relations Expert Phillip 
Pearl went a bit further. “We are against 
NCPAC,” he declared. “Any money which 
we spend will be for education of the 
voters, especially to get out a full vote.” 

Green added to this: “Winning the war 
and winning the peace depend upon the 
election of capable pwblic officials who 
are conscious of their responsibilities to 
the common people and are concerned 
over the protection of human rights as 
well as property rights. The Federation 
does not and will not give blanket en- 
dorsement to any political party.” 

Both Hillman and Murray denied that 
NCPAC has any “congressional purge list.” 
They admit that the committee is work- 
ing to replace some members with “person- 
nel more responsive” to labor’s needs. 

Although AFL as a national unit op- 
poses NCPAC, and thus makes it appear 
that there might be a split in labor’s ranks 
politically, many local, some state unions, 
and councils‘ have allied themselves with 
the CIO for concerted action. Particularly 
is this true on the Pacific Coast. In Phila- 
delphia the central council approved CPA 
by delegating representatives to it. 

Another potent factor in the elections 
this year are the 800,000 United Mine 
Workers. Traditionally Democratic vot- 
ers, the miners have stayed on the fence 
this year so far. Their leader, John L. 
Lewis, has declared open war on FDR and 
may swing the UMW against him. 

The railroad brotherhoods have stead- 
fastly refused to get into the political fight. ° 

There are some who profess to see in 
CIO’s open political activities omens of 
the rise of a Labor Party, or perhaps a 
Farm-Labor Party but that is something 
for the future. Attention for the moment 
is centered on NCPAC, 











Washington bank tellers, riffling through 
their stacks of currency, were surprised to 
find certain bills with what they described 
as a “dead feeling.” ‘These bills didn’t 
seem to have the same crispness and snap 
of ordinary money. Or was it their imagi- 
nation? 

Close examination revealed a new type 
of $1 bill. Each note had an “S” stamped 
in the lower right corner. Another unfa- 
miliar $1 bill appeared about the same 
time marked with an “R.” 

The mystery was cleared up by Clark R. 
Long, assistant director of the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving. They were try- 
ing out a new type of paper. For the ex- 
periment they issued a quantity of $1 bills 
on the new paper to Washington banks 
stamped “S” for “special” and a similar 
quantity of $1 bills on standard paper 
marked “R” for “regular.” The idea was 
to see which would stand the wear and 
tear of wartime spending longer. 

Dealers who sell money oddities to col- 
lectors snapped up supplies of the “S” and 
“R” notes and offered them to clients at 
prices from $1.25 to $1.50 each. 


* * * 


Rep. Carter Manasco, of Jasper, Ala., 
helped steer the war surplus bill through 
the House, but he wanted it understood 
he didn’t have any connection, person- 
ally, with the sale of surplus goods, “I 
received a letter from one group asking 
me to sell them a church organ,” he 
said, “Another man wrote and asked me 
to get him an amphibious jeep. I’ve 
been getting letters from all over the 
United States. I don’t have anything to 
sell.” 

*k * 


American prisoners of war will get pic- 
tures with their Red Cross Christmas 
packages this year but not pin-up art. 
Scenes such as Old Faithful Geyser, Ni- 
agara Falls and Currier & Ives reproduc- 
tions carrying tender memories of home, 
are going into each box. Other items: 
turkey, plum pudding, sausage, butter, 
deviled ham, Cheddar cheese, bouillon 
cubes, tea, honey, strawberry jam, candy, 
mixed salted nuts, fruit bars, dates, sliced 
pineapple, chewing gum, playing cards, 
cigarettes, smoking tobacco, a game, and 
a washcloth. Red Cross packing centers 
at Philadelphia, New York and St. Louis, 
says national headquarters, are now work- 
ing at top speed on the Christmas parcels. 


* * * 


We told about'the big job of repaint- 
ing the Capitol last week, but failed to 
mention why Capitol Architect David 
Lynn, is in such a hurry to get the dome 
polished up. He wants to have it spotless 
for the moment when the war ends and 
the lights can go on again. 


Distinctive and thrilling feature of 
Washington’s night scene in peace time is 
the floodlighted dome. Rising above the 
city’s building line, it stands out as a 
warm, familiar symbol of the U.S.A. It is 
the best remembered sight of Washington. 
Visitors always say the lighted dome gives 
them a genuine patriotic wallop. 

Day after Pearl Harbor, Architect Lynn 
consulted the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House and promptly 
blacked out the dome. There hasn’t been 
a flicker since, not even an aviation light 
at the pinnacle. Not even is a light al- 
lowed in the cupola atop the dome to 





Ralph Wolfe 


CAPITOL'S Lynn eager for lights to go up. 


denote night sessions of Congress, al- 
though such a light has been a tradition 
since the dome was built. 

Now painters are working at top speed 
to refurbish all the central part of the 
Capitol, including the great cast iron 
dome. Goal is to finish the job in two 
months but with the skeleton crew it 
probably will be four or five. That’s bad, 
says Lynn, because there’s always a 
chance, at least, that the Axis might col- 
lapse and end the war. He hopes that will 
happen—but at the same time he wishes 
the dome could have its new dress of paint 
completed for the occasion. 

Dome lighting goes all the way back to 
the Harding inauguration in 1921. To add 
color to that event, temporary floodlights 
were installed. This caught the public 
fancy and a great clamor arose after the 
ceremonies to continue the lighting. As 
result, the temporary fixtures stayed. Rob- 
ert D. Holcomb, electrical engineer at the 
Capitol, says he helped install permanent 
lights after he joined the building staff in 
1922. 

These consist of 86 floodlights covering 
the dome and 12 searchlights focused on 
the Statue of Freedom. Before the war 
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all stayed on till midnight. After that all 

but 4 searchlights, lighting the statue for 

aviation, were cut out. f 
Architect Lynn, seventh in line of offi- 


*cials who have held his office, knows the 


Capitol better than any living man. He 
has been there more than 45 years. After 
serving as Civil Engineer and in various 
supervisory positions under his predeces- 
sor, the late Elliott Woods, he was ap- 
pointed Architect of the Capitol by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in 1923. He has seen all of 
the Capitol’s modern improvements in- 
stalled, including air conditioning. 

The fact that Mr. Lynn’s two sons are 
now in the Navy is added reason for his 
interest in getting everything ship shape 
for turning up the lights. 


* *&* & 


W. T. Alstrand, commander of the 
Sons of Union Veterans, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, took one look at our picture of 
Mrs. A. B. Chandler, wife of Senator 
Chandler, of Kentucky (Washington 
Parade, July 31), wearing a print dress 
“made of the flags of the United Na- 
tions” and rushed us a protest. “Our 
flag laws forbid the printing of the flag 
on handkerchiefs, advertising, wearing 
apparel, etc.,” he says. “It would anger 
us if any person of another nation used 
our flag that way.” 


* *& * 


When the war ends and the boys come 
whooping home, the Cheyennes and Arap- 
ahoes out in Custer County, Okla., are 
fixing to have themselves a celebration. 

We found out about it in a roundabout 
way through W. L. Brown; chief taxi- 
dermist of the U.S. National Museum. 
Brown’s shop mounts specimens of wild- 
life for the Museum—a branch of the 
Smithsonian Institution—and these often 
include birds from the Washington Zoo. 
Recently two of the Zoo’s fine collection 
of American bald eagles died and in due 
course they were delivered to the taxi- 
dermist. 

Somehow, word of this reached one Al- 
fred Wilson, Cheyenne Indian of Thomas, 
Okla., a small town in Custer County. 
One day he showed up at the Museum 
and asked for the taxidermist. He wanted 
the tail feathers from those eagles for a 
ceremonial headdress he was making. The 
headdress was to be used, he revealed, in 
a great festival when his son, fighting 
overseas, and other Indians boys from the 
community, come home. Ordinary feath- 
ers would not do. It had to be the snow 
white tail feathers from a mature bald 
eagle, noblest of American birds. 

Taxidermist Brown, it happened, was 
not mounting those two specimens, so he 
delivered the two tails, with one dozen 
feathers in each, to Wilson, who went 
away a mighty happy Indian. The tail of 
a third eagle in the taxidermist’s shop the 
Cheyenne turned down because it was too 
frazzled. He wanted only perfect feathers. 

Dr. Herbert Friedman, chief ornitholo- 


gist of the Museum, heard about the q 
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Cheyenne’s request and promptly ar- 
ranged with bird keepers at the Zoo to 
put aside a collection of brightly colored 
feathers from their fanciest flocks. These 
are being held for the Indian’s next visit. 


te ate te 
a a a 


United Nations Rehabilitation and Re- 
lief Administration has completed a deal 


"with Hollywood’s War Activities Com- 


mittee for a film production for thea- 
ters on world relief needs. Alastair Tay- 
lor, film consultant in charge of the 
UNRRA film program, on leave from 
the National Film Board of Canada, says 
two types of documentary films will be 
worked out to do UNRRA’s job—one to 
inform the public of the needs, the other 
to give refugees essential information 
on health, sanitation and _ vocational 
guidance and to lift morale. 


We have located the federal agency 
with the longest title, shortest roster. 

It is the American Commission for the 
Protection and Salvage of Artistic and 
Historic Monuments in War Areas. The 
title formerly was somewhat shorter, end- 
ing with the word “Europe.” The agency 
has two paid employes—an assistant to 
Huntington Cairns, secretary-treasurer (he 
is also secretary-treasurer of the National 
Gallery of Art) and a stenographer. 

ACPSAHMWA was set up by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and financed at first from 
emergency-funds. It now has an appropri- 
ation from Congress. Newest member of 
the Commission is ex-Gov. Al Smith, of 
New York. Others are Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, chairman; David E. Finley, di- 
rector of the National Gallery of Art, 
vice-chairman; Director Herbert Lehman, 
of UNRRA; Archibald MacLeish, Li- 
brarian of Congress; Dr. William Bell 
Dinsmoor, president of the Archeological 
Institute of America; Dr. Francis Henry 
Taylor, director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; and Dr. Paul J. Sachs, associate 
director of Harvard’s Fogg Museum. 

MacLeish and Dr. Dinsmoor, have been 
abroad and Dr. Taylor is overseas now 
looking out for cultural objects in the 
fighting zones. Their main job is to map 
and identify monuments that should be 


* Spared. This work is done mainly by the 


bit, 


American Council of Learned Societies, in 
New York, and the Harvard Defense 
Group at Cambridge, headed by Dr. Sachs. 
These institutions have the scholars and 
private funds for the work and are doing it 
as a matter of patriotic cooperation. 

In the field, the Commission’s recom- 
mendations are carried out by arts and 
monuments officers of the Army’s civil 
affairs division who travel with the troops. 
The Commission proudly points out that 
in some cases in Italy and France towns 
have been destroyed but cultural monu- 
ments have been left untouched. A no- 
table example is one of the principal 
monuments of Caen, a church edifice. 


x £ * 


Remember our mentioning (Washing- 
ton Parade, July 17) that Smithsonian 
Institution was sending a Field Collec- 
tor’s Manual to U. S. service men in for- 
eign lands? It told how to snare speci- 
mens of wild life and dig up fossils, 





ide World 


USDA technician with bird-catching spider. 


Well, we don’t know just how many 
fighting men are using the Manual, but 
Smithsonian now reports a brisk return 
of material from the armed forces. 

For instance, there’s the giant, long- 
horned grasshopper from New Guinea. 
Staff Sergeant George Daphnis, of the 
342nd Fighter Squadron, sent it in—a 
nightmarish varmint that would scare the 


Wide World 


FARMER'S NIGHTMARE is this long-horned grasshopper from New Guinea, soldier's gift to Smithsonian. It dwarfs common U. S. "hopper, left. 


daylights out of a Kansas farmer if he 
found it in his corn field. It’s about 6 
inches long and has a wing spread of 9 
inches. This is the largest known grass- 
hopper in the world. Beside it (see picture ) 
a common U. S. "hopper looks like a flea. 

Then there’s a big bird-catching spider 
that came in a wooden box from Pharma- 
cist’s Mate Joseph C. Stone. Stone didn’t 
say where he was, but Miss Milouise 
Priest, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
laboratory technician, assigned to the 
Smithsonian, (see picture) believes it 
came from South America. The spider 
measures 84 inches. It’s*the biggest one sci- 
entists at the Smithsonian have ever seen. 


x * &* 


Washington’s American University, a 
Methodist institution headed by youngish 
(39) Dr. Paul F. Douglass, has admitifed 
Negroes since 1936. At present 3% of 
the students enrolled in its School of 
Social Sciences and Public Affairs are 
Negroés. When its Board of Trustees 
meets on Aug. 31, one item of business 
will be a memorial from nearhy Trinity 
Methodist Church requesting that this 
type of enrollment be discontinued. Rea- 
son for Trinity’s request is that it be- 
lieves Howard University, Washington 
school for Negroes jointly supported by 
federal and private funds, is adequate to 
take care of colored people in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Dr. Douglass’ reac- 
tion: ““We make no distinctions,” 


* * * 


Fight between Washington’s “quiz kids” 
and organized business is being continued 
under the direction of F, Stuart Fitz- 
patrick, veteran executive of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, who has just been 
elected chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Questionnaires. 

His job is to help the Bureau of the 
Budget reduce the mass of forms and re- 
ports that federal agencies are constantly 
devising. The Committee started two 
years ago. It has caused hundreds of ques- 
tionnaires to be kicked out and has simpli- 
fied nearly 1,000 others. It’s main job right 
now, says Russell Schneider, executive sec- 
retary, is to cut off bootleg questionnaires 
put out by Washington agencies or field 
branches without authority. 











Dewey Gets in on Peace Talk 


GOP candidate raps Big Four control of 
world as “coercion, rankest imperialism.” 


Big Four delegates were in the main 
‘ring for their international security con- 
ference last week while Secretary of State 
Hull and Gov. Thomas Dewey, GOP aspir- 
ant, slugged it out in a political sideshow. 

Dewey began it in Albany, N. Y. He 
condemned suggestions that Britain, Rus- 





Acme 


SECURITY CONSULTANT—John Foster Dulles 


sia, China, and U.S.A. ride herd on the 
world in peace, pleaded for equal rights 
for.small nations, said to “coerce” them 
would be “the rankest form of imperial- 
ism,” warned against getting off on “the 
wrong foot of cynical power politics.” 
Hull retorted this just wasn’t so, that 
Dewey’s fears were “utterly and com- 
pletely unfounded,” hinted a fall confer- 
ence of all United Nations might be held 
here to discuss the Big Four’s decisions, 
invited a conference with Dewey on plans. 
Dewey promptly accepted, named John 
Foster Dulles his representative to consult 
with Hull. Dewey made it plain his atti- 
tude was that of the Republican party. 
Adding to the hub-bub was Senator 
Connally’s (D.-Tex.) charge that Dewey 
had “injected partisan politics” into the 
conference and the claim of Chairman 
O’Mahoney of the Democratic Senate 
campaign committee that Dewey was 
guilty of “a cynical and shocking act of 
political sabotage against the peace of the 
world.” O’Mahoney recalled Dewey “him- 
self advocated a power alliance between 
U.S.A. and Great Britain.” 
Wisely, conferees said nothing. Their 
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job was to discuss (1) Russia’s plan for 
exclusive Big Four control of the world; 
(2) U.S.A.’s suggested Big Four council, 
opened later to admit small nations and 
backed by a world court; (3) Britain’s 
accord in principle with U.S.A.; (4) Chi- 
na’s plan for three security regions and a 
world peace organization. 


Civilian Goods—lIt Ain’t So! 
WPB’s reconversion order dashes hopes 
for immediate return of consumer items. 


Millions of civilians eager to buy peace- 
time goods and hundreds of manufacturers 
itching to make them learned WPB’s re- 
conversion order approving consumer pro- 
dution doesn’t mean so much after all. 

Producers generally realized to their 
dismay, manpower is still the key and 
they can’t get the manpower. But WPB 
breezily wiped out old restrictions on ‘hun- 
dreds of items civilians want (PATHFINDER, 
July 24), then WPB Chief Don Nelson 
said “very little” consumer goods will be 
immediately available. 

Primary object of the order, he said, 
was to prevent unemployment and idle 
plants when and where war contracts are 
terminated. One cheerful note was Nel- 
son’s prediction of a 30% boost in non- 
military goods after Germany is licked. 


Unemployment on the March 


Discharge of workers in Willow Run, 
other war plants starts with cutbacks. 
Ghosts of unemployment rattled in war 


plants’ closets last week as new cutbacks 
were announced in Washington. 
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One of the first to feel the effect was 
Ford’s Willow Run plant where about 
17,000 of 30,000 employes will be let out 
between now and December. Similar per- 
sonnel reductions will be made at Buick’s 
Chicago enginé factory and propeller 
plants elsewhere, which route their pro- 
duction to Willow Run. 

In the aircraft industry alone, 294,000 
workers will be let out between now and 
next July. First discharges already have 
started in the South where between 8,000 
and 9,000 employes of the North Ameri- 
can Aviation Corp., Dallas, Tex., plant 
are slated to go. Others will follow as 
small bomber output is reduced. 

Relaxed demands for torpedoes ac- 
counted for discharge of 6,550 more in four 
plants in the East, South, and Midwest. 


Postwar Price Control 


Cost of living rises as OPA prepares 
plan to continue anti-inflation curbs. 


OPA designed new price control brakes 
last week to check rising costs during re- 
conversion and postwar eras, yet permit 
“fullest possible production at the lowest 
possible prices to consumers.” It means 
continued price regulation as an inflation 
preventive after fighting stops. 

Key to the program OPA Chief Chester 
Bowles is whittling into shape is: high 
production, full employment, good wages. 
Basis for accomplishing this will be: (1) 
sustain buying ,power; (2) prevent in- 
creased rent, food, clothing costs; (3) 
maintain present pricing standards with 
modifications as conditions demand; (4) 
prompt pricing of all items returned to 
market; (5) continue controls only so 
long as needed—‘“not one month longer.” 

Said Bowles: “You’ve got to think in 
terms of tremendous volume, high pur- 
chasing power, everybody employed; the 
industrial machine going at full speed. If 


F.D.R. SAW HIS RUNNING mate, Senator Truman, for the first time after their nomination 


ot a luncheon served on the White House lawn following his return from his Pacific cruise. 
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we don’t get it, we'll be in great difficulty.” 

Then came the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics with its July report: food prices had 
jumped another 1.3%. Eggs, with a 15% 
hike, led commodity increases. 


Less Butter, Less Milk; 


Production declines, unfilled war needs 
may cause milk sales cuts, rationing. 


There'll be less butter for civilians in 
the next six months than any time in the 
past 50 years. Warehouses crammed with 
surpluses of eggs and other foods now 
hold 35,000,000 fewer pounds of butter 
than a year ago. 

But successes of Allied armies won’t 
mean more dairy products for civilians, 
Tom G. Stitts, chief of WFA’s Dairy and 
Poultry Branch, warned the National Fluid 
Milk Advisory Committee. Army, lend- 
lease and other war purchasers have fallen 
behind schedule, he said. From now on, 
they'll have to catch up at civilian ex- 
pense. 

Milk might go on the ration list this 
fall or next winter, if production continues 
to slip. Even if direct milk rationing 
doesn’t go into effect, the public will be 
limited through cuts in sales quotas of 
dealers. 


Small Farmers’ Champion 


U. S. land disposal policies hit little 
producer, Senate investigators are told. 


The Department of Justice criticized 
land disposal policies of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration, warning a Senate in- 
vestigating commitéee that the program 
will bankrupt small farmers, encourage 
monopolies, award huge profits to brokers. 

Asst. Atty. Gen. Norman Littell told 
the Senate group: (1) Brokers will ask 
such high prices for land small farmers 
will find it impossible to produce enough 
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NEW YORK "DURATION WIDOWS," all soldiers’ wives, solved their money problems by estab- 
lishing a co-operative home in which they pool their allotments and share all the household work. 


to justify the cest; (2) Surplus Property 
Administrator William A. Clayton is fol- 
lowing policies of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards; (3) Clayton ig- 
nored recommendations that Department 
of Agriculture handle sales of farmlands, 
Interior Department sale of mineral lands. 

The Senate group also was told that al- 
though RFC, the surplus property agency, 
is listing lands for disposal, the Justice 
Department is continuing condemnation 
proceedings against other property, 

Littell cited one case in which a Colum- 
bus, O., broker bought an old plant for 
$53,000, leased it for $70,000 annually, 
after which the Navy spent $2,000,000 on 
repairs. Now, he said, the owner wants to 
sell it to the government for $450,000, 
will “accept $250,000.” 

The taxpayers’ stake in lands acquired 
by. the government is $1,000,000,000, he 
declared. It cdvers 21,076,929 acres, in- 
cluding land subject to condemnation. 


USA’s New Strike Club 


Workers refusing to return to seized 
plant face blacklisting for duration. 


Government seizure of Philadelphia’s 
transportation system and 104 San Fran- 
cisco machine shops has prompted Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Fred Vinson to unwrap a 
new club in labor disputes. 4 

It is blacklisting—refusal of a job for 
the duration for any striker who doesn’t 
return to work after the government seizes 
aplant. This means (1) WMC area chiefs 
will deny referral cards and statements of 
availability to such strikers, and (2) in- 
dustries hiring such blacklisted persons 
will be penalized by the government’s re- 
leasing all their employes for other work. 

Threatened blacklisting was a factor in 
the San Francisco case where workers up 
to that time obeyed a union ban against 
working over 48 hours weekly. Similarly, 
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the possibility of blacklisting figured in 
settling the dispute over promoting Neg- 
roes to better jobs in Philadelphia’s transit 
system, which the Army surrendered last 
week and began evacuating troops. 
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EAST: Demobilized servicemen will pay 
only 14¢ a mi. from point of release to 
their homes under a special railroad rate. 

Solid Fuels Chief Harold Ickes has cut 
anthracite shipments to retailers 24%. 
Householders will feel the pinch. 

OPA in Washington paved the way for 
local food ration boards to issue supple- 
mental allowances where health reasons 
justify. 


MIDWEST: Lincoln, IIl., businessmen ad- 
vertised in a newspaper for rain. No 
charge, said the publisher, if it rained be- 
fore 3 p.m., the next day. It rained—hard. 
Father Charles E. Coughlin dissolved 
the National Union for Social Justice in 
Detroit. He refused to comment. Once 
the Union had over 5,000,000 members. 
WMC cleared labor of blame in lagging 
tire production at Akron, O., declaring 
neither labor nor management, but unfore- 
seen demands, manpower, were causes. 


SOUTH: Georgia and Texas played host 
to Vice President Wallace on a one-week 
trip through the South. 

Truck tire shortages impelled Grey- 
hound Bus Co. to discontinue 20 buses 
operating out of Richmond, Va, 


WEST: Permanent exclusion of Jap labor 
in the West was urged in Seattle by AFL 
Teamsters’ Union leaders from 11 west- 
ern states. 

A mother bear floored and bit Bernie 
Cole, 65, in Jackson Hole, Wyo. He played 
dead, arose to club the bear to death. 

Said Mrs. Gladys H. Shanbeck in win- 
ning a Seattle divorce: “My husband told 
me six years is enough to live with any 
woman.” 





NAVY OFFICER inspects one of five shops 
seized in San Francisco's heated labor dispute. 








The Muny Opera 
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*TtHE St. Louis Municipal Opera this 

week ended another season—its 26th, 
and second most successful in its history. 
Other cities have their outdoor theaters— 
Hollywood’s Bowl, Chicago’s Grant Park, 
Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell—but for 
sheer magnitude and public enthusiasm 
the Muny Opera, as the people, call it, is 
probably unsurpassed. 

No highbrow opera is this. There are 
no Diamond Horseshoe snobs who speak 
only to a Melchior and nod only to a 
Swarthout. It is a theater for the people, 
where great masses sit on the side of a 
hill and gaze down upon a stage in a 
wooded glade. 

Since its inception, and on through the 
season just closed, Muny Opera has had 
some 1,900 performances of 275 different 
productions, 

The concrete amphitheater, sloping 
downward 253 feet, covers an area 255 X 
256 feet,.seats 10,101 spectators. Top 
price for the few box seats is $2. Most of 
the other seats range from 25 cents to $1, 
with a handful going for $1.50. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 reserved seat tickets are 
distributed annually to the underprivi- 
leged through welfare agencies. Nightly, a 
thousand seats go to servicemen. 

The stage, 90 x 115 feet, is flanked by 
two 70-foot oak trees. It has one of the 
largest revolving sections in America. 
In the rear is a ramp for marching men. 

There is no curtain. Between scenes, 
while prop men work, floodlights thrown 
full on the audience hide what goes on. 

Many stars of radio, scree, stage got 
their start at Muny, among them Cary 
Grant, Allan Jones, Irene Dunne, June 
Havoc, Red Skelton, Cass Daley, Anna- 
mary Dickey. 

Muny provides no salary bonanza for 
the stars but name performers have al- 
ways been eager to appear there because 
of the enthusiastic reception they get. A 
Muny production costs from $42,000 to 
$45,000 weekly. Of this the chorus gets 
$4,000, the stage hands between $4,000 
and $6,000, the principals $6,000. 

Many odd things have happened. Ger- 
trude Niesen once sat down suddenly 
when she skidded in a puddle after a 
shower. Many a singer has swallowed a 
lightning bug or a mosquito from the 
River des Peres, which flows beneath the 
stage and dressing rooms. One night when 





a shower interrupted, Norma Terris led 
the populace in “Singing in the Rain.” 

With the weather so important, news- 
papers and radio stations make much of 
the official forecasts. If it rains within 
45 minutes after a performance begins, 
rain checks are passed out; beyond 45 
minutes, the audience is out of luck. 

What Muny has accomplished, any city 
might achieve, if only on a smaller scale. 

In the beginning, St. Louis had a hill. 
It was in a wooded glade, and had been 
used in 1916 for outdoor plays in observ- 
ance of the 300th anniversary of Shake- 
speare’s death. An historical pageant at 
which foreign-born St. Louisans rededi- 
cated their loyalty to America also had 
been held there. 

Heartened by the reaction to those per- 
formances, two businessmen, Max Koen- 
igsberg and Arthur Siegel, lovers of light 
opera but no professional promoters, de- 
cided in 1918 that something permanent 
should be done with the hill and the glade. 
So they went to Mayor Henry Kiel with 
the idea for a municipal theater. 

Agreeing that a large proportion of the 
seats should always be free to the public, 
the three started to solicit support. News- 
paper editors were approached first. They 
were enthusiastic. Neighborhood groups, 
church associations and business clubs 
came into line next. 

In 1919, after 60 leading citizens had 
subscribed $462 each to finance the sea- 
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son, it was decided to open the first per- 
formance on June 15 with a grand-scale 
production of Robin Hood. But on that 
day rain fell in torrents, Just before 8 
p.m., however, it stopped and the first 
performance got under way. Then the 
downpour resumed. Freshets raced down 
the freshly sodded hill. 

Up from its banks came the river, as 
streams in Missouri are prone to do. Two 
bridges adjoining the theater site were 
carried away. Also swirled away was the 
scenery embellishing good Robin’s Sher- 
wood Forest. Quickly the audience de- 
parted and the cast disappeared. 

Lésser men might have lost heart. But 
not the St. Louisans. The next night the 
show, its scenery drooped, went on again, 
this time before an audience of 1,363. The 
following night, attendance was below 
1,100. The total for the first week was 
9,891, not counting a salvage dealer from 
New York, who was ready to make an 
offer for the trappings. 

Within three weeks there was a debt 
of $30,000. The guarantees could not 
cover the deficit. Banks were unwilling to 
back such an untested venture, so the 
sponsors decided to try door-to-door 
salesmanship. Headed by the city’s mayor, 
they called on business, professional men. 
They told their story. They wheedled. They 
cajoled. They coaxed. They insisted. 

If a man said he already had tickets, 
he was urged to buy more and give them 
to friends or customers. He was asked to 
buy generously and to dispose of the seats 
as best he could. The head of one firm 
bought 1,000 tickets and gave them to 
orphans. Muny Opera was saved. The 
attendance rose to 91,695 for the season. 

Since then the hundreds of productions 
have drawn millions. All surpluses are 
turned back into Muny. Today there are 
goo guarantors and 51 members of the 
board of directors and attendance for the 
season was second largest in history. 

Muny Opera has no “angel” and no 
subsidies. It doesn’t owe a dollar to any- 
body. It is entirely divorced from the old 
aristocratic idea that a season of musical 
productions must be supported by gifts 
from the state or from the rich. It is truly 
a people’s theater. 
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International 


HITTING THE BEACH on the famed French Riviera were these doughboys dashing from an 
LCI (landing craft infantry) on the first day of invasion. Ahead are the German defense lines. 


Island Empire 


President Roosevelt’s declaration upon 
his return from the Pacific that the United 
States should have “‘other bases nearer to 
Japan than Hawaii” spotlights the ques- 
tion of which islands U.S.A. will control. 

Least controversial of the booty to be 
wrested from the Japanese Empire are the 
Marianas, Caroline and Marshall Islands. 
Former possessions of Germany, they were 
mandated to Japan after World War I. 
The Japanese violated the conditions of 
the mandate by secretly fortifying them. 
It is generally agreed by the big powers 
that these islands should be under trustee- 
ship or mandate to some “peace loving” 
nation such-as the United States. 

At the Cairo conference China was 
promised return of all territory taken from 
her by Japan. A complete list would in- 
clude the Ryuku Islands, seized in 1879, 
Formosa and the Pescadores, 1895; Kwan- 
tung province, 1905; Manchuria, 1931; 
Jehol, 1933; Hainan and Spratley, 1939. 
A resolution offered by Senator McKellar 
(D.-Tenn.) that the U.S.A. take over all 
island possessions and mandates of Japan 
north of the equator runs bang into a con- 
troversy with China over Formosa, the 
Pescadores, and Ryuku Islands, which 
China considers rightfully hers. 

The Soviet Union is expected to claim 
the Kuriles, which she ceded to Japan in 
1875, and the lower half of Sakhalin 
Island, which Russia lost after the war of 
1904-5, but her claim may be disputed if 
she never enters the war against Japan. 

Final point to be worked out will be 
disposition of Marcus and the Volcano, 
Bonin and Margaret Islands, lying near- 
est Japan. International control providing 
naval and air bases for all the Allied na- 
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tions may be the answer. But first, says 
F.D.R., we are going to Tokyo, Berlin. 


The Underground at Work 


As one Allied force descended on Paris 
and another swung inland from their 
beachhead in the south, a third vengeful 
army—the Maquis, the French Under- 
ground belabored Germans. Four long 
years of occupation had primed them. 

“The hour of liberation sounds,” said 
the British radio. The Maquis was ready. 
Throughout France they hacked at har- 
assed German forces, seized towns even 
before Allied armies arrived. Where the 
advancing American forces by-passed 
pockets of resistance the tough Maquis 
moved in and cleaned up enemy stragglers. 
Inside Paris fires raged, students struggled 
in streets with German soldiers. 

Strength of the Maquis in southern 
France was one big reason for selecting 
this site for the second big invasion. In 
the Haute Savoie region near Switzerland, 
one of biggest underground centers, secret 
word of the landing was passed two days 
in advance, by British, American officers 
who dropped by parachute to aid them. 

Within a week the rifle-brandishing 
guerrillas had wiped out the German gar- 
rison at Annemasse on the road to Gen- 
eva, marched 1400 strong on fortified An- 
necy, seized 1200 German prisoners. Re- 
maining enemy troops fled into Switzer- 
land. Along most of the Swiss-French 
frontier fluttered ‘Allied flags — French, 
U. S., and Australian (pinch hitting for 
the Union Jack). 

Liberated towns blazed with celebra- 
tions as the Maquis turned to seize moun- 
tain passes in the Grenoble region, clear 
a path toward Lyon for Allied forces. 
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Superexplosive 

TNT is lagging behind Army Ordnance’s 
new superexplosive, Pentolite, 20% more 
powerful than TNT. Pentolite gives a ter- 
rific punch to rocket projectiles, such as 
the bazooka, rifle grenades, anti-tank ex- 
plosives, and artillery shells. 

When PETN, Pentolite’s predecessor, 
was invented in 1891 it was considered too 
dangerous to manufacture and World War 
I experiments with it were abandoned. 

Army \Ordnance finally overcame this 
by mixing forbidden PETN with TNT and 
safely produgng Pentolite. It has been 
used with great success in demolition work 
and for clearing wrecked harbors, such as 
Cherbourg. 

“A small quantity of this explosive will 
blow a 2-inch hole through five feet of re- 
inforced concrete,” said Maj. Gen. L. H. 
Campbell, Jr., chief of ordnance. 


USA Casualties: 300,000 


Total U.S.A. casualties already have 
topped World War I’s bloody record by 
38,978. Actually the toll of almost 300,- 
ooo killed, wounded, missing and taken 
prisoner up to the end of last month lags 
far behind the last war’s rate of 260,496 
considering that we have been fighting 13 
months longer, have a striking force al- 
most triple in size. 

Reasons for comparatively low casualty 
rates despite intensified warfare and de- 
velopment of lethal weapons are (1) train- 
ing and (2) medical care.- Doughboys 
marched into battle in 1918 without the 
long, careful training given soldiers of this 
war. Secondly, advancements in care of 
wounded and speedy evacuation have out- 
stripped anything ever accomplished. 
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CREMATION OVENS used by Nazis fo burn 
Russian victims after shocking Lublin tortures. 
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BUZZ-BOMB BASES in Calais area wracked with bomb craters from Allied pounding. A—points to launching platform, B, C, D and E indicate 
robots which crashed. Heavily reinforced concrete embankments shield the cavernous robot bomb sites from 100%, effective aerial pulverization. 


. 

Fully 96% of all men wounded on bat- 
tlefields recover, and about two-thirds of 
these return to duty. Mobile surgical units 
provide first aid and surgical care within 
earshot of guns on the firing line, with 
90% of the men receiving treatment 10 
minutes after being hit. Sulfa drugs, peni- 
cillin, DDT, malaria treatment, improved 
surgical skill, and countless other medical 
miracles save lives which formerly were 
inevitable fatalities. Evacuation of wound- 
ed by air is so swift that many of the 
Normandy invasion wounded were in Eng- 
lish hospitals within an hour after reach- 
ing evacuation points behind the lines. 


Buzz Bombs Still Buzzing 


“Wonder weapons” of World War I 
were the long nosed guns with which the 
Germans bombarded Paris from a distance 
of 20 miles. Devastation spread by the 
1940 Blitz on London and Allied pulveri- 
zation of Europe put these into the toy 
gun class, placed bombers at top of list. 

For sheer, unremitting terror, London- 
ers now give their vote to the robot 
bombs, still bombarding the English cap- 
ital for the third straight month with no 
signs of a let-up. Though casualties lag be- 
hind those of the. Blitz, blind, day-and-njght 
bombardment is more nerve shattering 
than anything England has experienced. 





France receives 
last rites on stretcher from Army chaplain. 


Considering the robots their biggest 
morale booster, the Nazis have tried to 
shield their launching sites at all cost, 
boast their V-2 is an even deadlier weapon. 
While robot bombs are jet propelled, 
travel at about 350 m.p.h., and carry a 
one-ton explosive charge, the V-2’s are 
supposed to be giant rockets, capable of 
700 m.p.h. and containing 10 to 20 tons 
of explosive. Huge launching sites have 
been reported in Denmark and Holland. 
Another report of the V-2 is that it has a 
pilot who bails out before the missile hits. 

Militarists who were inclined to dismiss 
the V-1 robot as “Goebbels-talk” fear such 
weapons as the V-2 could destroy London. 

But the future may even dwarf the 
horror of robots and rockets as they over- 
shadowed the “Big Berthas” of 1918 for 
Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, commanding general 
of the Army Ground Forces, last week 
warned future wars would begin with 
“swift and terrible attacks.” That means 
more fantastic, destructive weapons. 


Insignia, History of Wars 


When George Washington ordered his 
uniformless officers of the Continental 
Army to wear colored cockades in their 
hats to distinguish themselves from pri- 
vates he wrote the first page in this coun- 
try’s heraldic history. 

Number and types of insignia have mul- 
tiplied with each war fought by the 
U.S.A., reflecting the history of our armed 
forces. Enameled badges of the Civil and 
Spanish American Wars were replaced by 
felt shoulder patches in World War I. 
Today’s doughboys wear brightly embroid- 
ered sleeve insignia to indicate army, 
corps or division, and sometimes metal 
“distinctive insignia” on cap and lapel for 
regiment or battalion. 

Their design is the job of the Quarter- 
master’s Heraldic Section, headed by Ar- 
thur E. Du Bois, who knows more about 
the intricacies of military heraldry than 
anyone else in the country. When a new 
insignia is authorized he and his aides dig 
into the history of the outfit or discover 
its modern characteristics. 

Every colorful symbol they use tells a 
story as old as the Civil War or as new 
as world battles of today. The shoulder 
sleeve insignia of the 1o1st Airborne Divi- 
sion, for example, depicting a white eagle 
on a black background, goes back to the 


time when its predecessor, Wisconsin’s 
“Iron Brigade,” carried a pet eagle, “Old 
Abe,” into 36 Civil War battles. The Con- 
federate general opposing them considered 
the eagle such an inspiration to Union 
troops he offered a reward for its capture. 

The sorst Parachute Infantry Regi- 
ment, which dropped from the sky on 
French soil five hours before our forces 
landed on D-Day, flaunts the distinctive 
insignia of a thunderbird with the motto 
“Geronimo.” The Apache Indian cry 
“Geronimo” was shouted in fun by the 
regiment’s first parachutist on his maiden 
jump. Ever since then this has been the 
regiment’s battle cry. 

Newest example of the art of heraldry 
is the emblem of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force, telling the story of today’s libera- 
tion of Europe. On the sable black back- 
ground, representing Nazi oppression, 
flashes the flaming sword of the Crusades, 
depicting avenging justice. Above the 
sword sweeps a rainbow of the colors from 
all Allied flags. It stands for hope for the 
conquered peoples. 


In addition to sending vast supplies of 
boots to Russia (4,000,000 pairs up to 
January, 1944), Great Britain has estab- 
lished a huge factory in Persia to turn out 
1,000 pairs a day for the Russian army. 
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CHEER OR DIE was order to this French 
collaborator as rugged Allies entered Rennes. 
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FRANCE: For the second time in little 
over four years the rumble of guns sounded 
in Paris. Rip-roaring Gen. Patton’s armored 
force had reached its outskirts, plunged 
to the Seine north and south of the capital. 
In disorderly rout were Nazi forces, scram- 
bling to escape in the same way most of 
them had fled the smaller Falaise-Argentan 
trap earlier. Remnants of the German Seve 
enth and part of the Fifteenth armies, total- 
ing 50,000 to 100,000, rushed from the 
Calais area to be pinned against the bridge- 
less Seine. They swam and ferried across to 
escape annihilation. A jumbled mass of 
abandoned enemy vehicles choked the roads 
to Paris. In southern France Allied troops 
closed in on the naval base of Toulon, 
jabbed north to Aix and headed into the 
Rhone valley after one week of lightning 
drives. Germans surrendered in droves. 

RUSSIA: Heaviest offensives were hurled 
against stiff enemy resistance in East Prus- 
sia, Warsaw and the west bank of Vistula 
where the Soviets reported remains of three 
German divisions had been wiped out. 
From Berlin came word of a new large 
scale Russian offensive in Rumania, last link 
from the Gulf of Finland to the Black Sea, 

PACIFIC: Round the clock assaults on 
industrial targets on Kyushu in the Japa- 
nese homeland were struck by U.S, B-29’s, 
Fires lit by the daylight raid guided crews 
of the night mission. Bombing results were 
fair; losses were four super-fortresses. 

ITALY: The Wehrmacht hugged tight 
to the Gothic line, already outflanked by 
landings in the south of France. 


Map outiines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co. Inc. 
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Surprise for Merchants 


Instead of waiting for lightning to strike, 
Monrovia, Calif., merchants decided to 
find out just what their peacetime pros- 
pects are and how many jobs they could 
provide. Result was a surprise, even to 
them, for their customers listed $6,520,- 
ooo in planned expenditures. 

No sampling survey was this. It was a 
house-to-house canvass with question- 
naires listing products and services now 
available or curtailed. 

Some of the indicated postwar spend- 
ing: home improvements, $937,540; wash- 
ing machines, $89,389; new automobiles, 
$1,358,573; refrigerators, $122,728; fur- 
niture, $299,710; radios and phonographs, 
$86,333; new homes, other buildings, 
$2,089,814; floor coverings, $101,206, 

The canvass was made under auspices of 
Committee for Economic Development as 
part of a national survey of postwar job 
and business prospects. 


Co-op Fertilizer Plant 


Four Midwest co-operatives hope to be 
able to provide farmers a new and finer 
plant food by the end of this year. To 
do this they have begun construction of 
a $425,000 plant in Hartsdale, Ind. 

Co-operatives unified in the project are 
Illinois Farm Supply Co., Indiana Farm 
Bureau Co-Operative Assn., Wisconsin 
Co-Operative Farm Supply Co., Midland 
Co-Operative Wholesale of Minnesota. 
They formed Co-operative Plant Foods, 
Inc., to build and operate the plant. 

Most modern equipment available will 
produce 20,000 tons of super-phosphate 
annually and 30,000 tons of mixed fertil- 
izers. Plan is not to replace other sources 
of supply but to supplement them. 


Sleepers for Sale 


The nation’s sleeping car business has 
been placed on the bargain counter for a 
quick sale. U.S.A. railroads are expected to 
snap. it up. 

Federal Court in Philadelphia on July 
7 ordered Pullman, Inc., to get rid of 
either its sleeping car business or car man- 
ufacturing industry. It has elected to keep 
the latter, get rid -of the less lucrative 
transportation business. 

Apparént reason for Pullman’s decision 
is found in radical re-designing of rail- 
road passenger and freight cars for in- 


troduction in the postwar era, Pullman-. 


Standard (Pullman subsidiary) builds a 
sizeable proportion of all rail cars. 

Pullman’s separation plan must be filed 
before Oct. 7, put into operation within 
a year. The railroads have indicated they 
will form a jointly-owned company to 
take over the sleeping car business. 


More Private Building 


Private construction is playing a bigger 
part in the nation’s building activity than 
it did a year ago. The trend is most no- 
ticeable in residential construction, ac- 
cording to a survey just completed by 
F. W. Dodge Corp. 

Public residential construction was 61% 
of the total last year but only 35% this 
year, the survey showed. In the nonresi- 
dential field public construction totaled 
91%, but has dropped to 76% this year. 

Total construction, however, lags be- 
hind last year’s mark, $1,150,760,000 
being reported for the first six months of 
1944 as compared with $2,034,933,000 
in the same period last year. 


Strife in the Vineyards 


California’s great wine industry is 
stirred by an art-vs-profits controversy. 
Behind it is an invasion of the industry 
by the “Big Four” distillers. 

“Some of the best known firms—Roma, 
Rossi, DiGiorgio—have been bought up 
by Schienley’s, Hiram Walker, Seagram 
or National Distillers. Options have been 
taken on several others. Several small, 
well known firms banded together, adopted 
a gentlemen’s agreement not to sell. 

The distillers, say the “little wine men,” 
are not interested in the fine art or tra- 
ditions of wine making, are seeking only 
to increase profits to be made from Amer- 
ica’s growing taste for wine. 


Work at Home 


A workshop will be an important part 
of the postwar home, a direct result of 
technical training provided by the Army 
and Navy. Some will be maintained as 
hobbies, some for business, according to a 
survey just completed by Delta Manufac- 
turing Co., Milwaukee. 

A majority of servicemen and women 
already are planning the homes they want 
after the war, the survey showed. Most 
of the men indicated they expect to have 
workshops to cut costs» of maintenance, 
for hobbies, or for some small business. 





PATHFINDER 


Civilians also show an interest in such 
shops in their postwar homes, the survey 
revealed. Surprising was the disclosure 
that women now working in war plants 
are as eager for workshops as are men. 


“Watch the Birdie” 


Los Angeles Photographer John E. Reed 
has solved the secret of posing babies for 
lifelike pictures. He lets “Mickey Mouse” 
do it for him. 

His plan is simple. He starts an auto- 
matic movie machine featuring one of 
Walt Disney’s cartoons, lets the children 
watch it, snaps their pictures as “Mickey” 
cavorts. It is much easier, said he, than 
trying to get the little one to “watch the 
birdie.” 

Reed once was a grocery clerk, got his 
ideas on photography while working for 
$25 a week in a movie studio. He bor- 
rowed $150, bought some equipment and 
opened a studio, now employs 45 people. 


Under Canvas 


When tents were set up residents of an 
exclusive Madison, Wis., suburb thought 
a circus was moving in. They soon found, 
however, it was a box factory. 

Organized in 1943, Nelson-Piess Fix- 
ture Co. was unable to find suitable build- 
ings, decided on tents when it outgrew its 
original tar paper quarters and materials 
for expansion were unavailable. 

The firm started from scratch, now pro- 
duces 100,000 boxes weekly for batteries 
and meats, processes its own box materi- 
als on special machines from more easily 
purchased heavy lumber. 


Money Back in the Till 


Maritime Commission’s Price Adjust- 
ment Board has put more than $200,000,- 
ooo back in the government cash drawer 
during the past two years through contract 
re-negotiation. 

Approximately 2,000 contracts were 
processed to effect these savings. Cost of 
the work was $300,000, about one-tenth 
of 1% of the savings. 





Wide World 


THIS BIG BULL GEAR 141 feet in diameter is being readied at the Warren City (Ohio) Mfg. 
Co. for assembly in the drive unit of a C-3 cargo ship. It’s one of 400 pieces making the unit. 
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“Young man—you have it!” said the Wizard of Menlo Park 


T IS A warm August evening in 
1896. Around a banquet table on 
Long Island sit Thomas A. Edison 
and the country’s leading men of the 
electrical industry. 

The talk swings naturally to poli- 
tics, to Bryan and McKinley and the 
Cuban situation—then back again to 
business. There is high discussion 
about storage batteries to drive Amer- 
ica’s “horseless carriages’. Someone 
points to young Henry Ford, Chief 
Engineer of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, and says: ““There’s a man who 
has built a gas car!’ 

At once, Edison eagerly begins to 
ask questions—and to listen. “‘How 


do you explode the gas in the cylin- 
der—by contact or by a spark?” 

On the back of a menu, Henry 
Ford sketches the details of his en- 
gine. Edisonin hisenthusiasmthumps 
the tableso hard the glassware tinkles. 

“Young man, that’s the thing— 
you have it. Keep at it. Your car is 
self-contained—carries its own power 
plant—no fire, no boiler, no smoke, 
and no steam. Keep at it!’’ 

Here was just the challenge and 
encouragement which Henry Ford 
needed most. It was something he 
never forgot. And through the years, 
keeping-at-it has remained a firm 
tradition of the Ford Motor Company 


as it has moved forward in the crea- 
tion of 30 million cars and trucks. 

It is this keeping-at-it in research, 
in engineering and production, that 
has made the Ford name a synonym 
for smart, comfortable, economical 
transportation, priced to serve the 
needs of the greatest number. 

In peaceful days ahead, the new 
Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars will 
reflect all the established Ford skills 
and inventiveness. Their advanced 
styling will match their quality lead- 
ership. They will benefit by the newer 
knowledge of materials and tech- 
niques being achieved as Ford keeps 
at it in making tools for victory. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY ©» 





100,000 people climbed the Sanga- 

mon bluffs this year to look at Lin- 
coln’s New Salem. By 1955, when the State 
of Illinois will have built an auditorium, 
coftage colonies and swimming pools on the 
old Chautauqua grounds across the river the 
village expects to have 1,000,000 visitors a 
year ... families from the 48 states and all 
the world come to see the 24 hand-hewn 
huts that have become a symbol of a man 
and an age. 

Here, above the lazy green waters of the 
Sangamon river, betweén 1831 -and 1837, 
Abraham Lincoln grew from farm kid to 
storekeeper to lawyer. Here walked his 
precise and gentle teacher, Mentor Graham. 
Here Ann Rutledge served the meals at her 
father’s tavern, and Jack Armstrong and 
the Clary Grove Boys went “howlin’ like 
wildcats” through the prairie night. This, 
then, is the locale and scene of the Ameri- 
can saga, grown in three genérations to a 
breath-catching legend around the figure of 
the drawling raft-hand who piled a flatboat 
up on the Rutledge mill dam one spring 
morning in 1831. 

Yet, for 90 years, New Salem was a for- 
gotten village .. . its cabins fallen away to 
punky slabs in the underbrush, its common 
overgrown with brambles, its only guardian 
the profile of Lincoln hacked by a'local car- 
penter named Phillips in the sycamore tree 
that grew side by side with an elm tree out 
of an old stump in front of the ruins of 
the Lincoln-Berry store. Farmers who wan- 
dered up that way to search for lost cows 
used to shiver at the sight, for the elm is a 
tree of the north and the sycamore a tree of 
the south. Nobody wandered the ruins of 
New Salem village after dark, 50 years ago. 


tte gas rationing, more than 


“Its One Purpose” 


It» was almost, they told, as though the 
Almighty had ordered the village put there 
for Abe’s coming, and then taken it away 
again when it had served its one purpose of 
tempering Abe’s soul for the tasks ahead. 
The hill was chosen as a village site only 
two years before Abe’s arrival. It was 
abandoned by 1839, just two years after 
Abe went off to Springfield to open a law 
office. Petersburgh, three miles away, had 
become the county seat. New Salem just 
picked itself up by the bootstraps and 
moved over beside the new court house and 
market square. 

It was, oddly. enough, the Chautauqua 
that rediscovered New Salem. That grew up 
in the 1880s, like all the other Chautauquas 
that blossomed in the national scramble for 
“learning” and speech-making. Old Salem 
Chautauqua laid out its grounds three-quar- 


ters of a mile away, across the river. Peo- 
ple came from all over Sangamon county, 
and from Springfield and Decatur and 
Beardstown to hear men like William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Robert Ingersoll orate 
for an afternoon. 

Onge, in 1906, they brought William 
Randolph Hearst out from New York to 
speak. Hearst couldn’t quite figure why 
he’d been invited until J. M. Johnson, the 
Chautauqua’s superintendent, led him up the 
bluff to the punky ruins of New Salem, and 
the carved face of Abraham Lincoln peer- 
ing out from the twin sycamore-elm. Hearst 
bought the site of New Salem then and 
there, and gave it to the Chautauqua to be 
developed as a national memorial. 

But something happened. The new mov- 
ing pictures and autos began to eat into the 
Chautauqua business. New Salem stayed a 
cow pasture for another generation. 

In 1917, a group of Petersburgh resi- 
dents founded The Lincoln League. Some 
were descendants of New Salem settlers. 
All of them knew the living relatives of the 
Rutledges, Herndons and Onstots. Out at 
one side of Petersburgh lay the cemetery a 
local undertaker had promoted by the sim- 
ple process of digging Ann Rutledge’s bones 
up from the lot where she had been buried 
and transplanting them beneath a new mon- 
ument near the center of his unsold lots. 


The 1918 Picnic 


The new Lincoln League decided to do 
something about New Salem. By that time, 
the very name was gone. It had been 
snapped up by another village down in Pike 
Co., and was so listed in the U. S. Postal 
Guide. 

On July 4, 1918, the year of Illinois’ state 
centennial, The Lincoln League organized a 
county-wide picnic on the overgrown New 
Salem common, fixed up a program of 
speeches by state dignitaries and put on 
wrestling matches like the ones the Clary 
Grove boys and Abe Lincoln used to have. 
That picnic, they say, marked the re-birth 
of New Salem. Next year Gov. Henry 
Horner began to take an interest in the 
ruins. Before many years, the Legislature 
was talking about rebuilding New Salem 
just as it had been in 1832, and turning the 
plot into a state park. The restoration be- 
gan in 1931. The State of Illinois footed 
all the bills, with the exception of some 
CCC labor loaned by the Federal govern- 
ment. They even went to the trouble of 
planting wood stumps along the old com- 
mon so it would look like cutover land. 

That’s how New Salem was re-born. In 
1940, the Federal government decided to 
re-open a postoffice in the village. A new 





LINCOLN Came Out|c 












name had to be adopted. The League fixe vill 
on Lincoln’s New Salem. John Gelle pla 
the postmaster who succeeded Abe Lincolal rie: 
after the 103 year abandonment, is a farmer] “ge 
As things turned out, he does mighty litthe?} hor 
farming. Ever since the war started and) , 
seven of the park’s guides went off to they] by 
armed forces, Gellerman and the only re3} anc 
maining guide, H. G. Wilms, have had gif pro 
seven-day job on their hands. In return for 183 
the $360 a year that the Federal govern} gre 


ment pays him as postmaster, Geller whe 
handles the thousands of postcards sent oul of — 
of New Salem each year by tourists. Last@ in ; 
year some of Gellerman’s friends wrote tog the 
Senator Scott Lucas and asked for a salary Luh 
increase for him. Lucas complied with Bill site 
S1t1rg which would boost Gellerman’s sak@ whe 
ary to $1200 a year for “six months afterg™ catt 
the cessation of the present hostilities.”§ icin 
The Senator had the bill printed, then preg of | 
sumably stuffed it in a bottom drawen 
Every once in a while, Gellerman gets @ 
letter from the Senator. But he’s still work: 
ing 70 hours a week for $360 a year. 
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Wilderness Town 






Today, a winding macadam road leads upg 
the wooded bluff from Illinois Highway N@ 
47. Over behind the park headquarters 4 
the natural amphitheatre where, each fal 
The Lincoln League come over of an eve 
ning to re-enact the folk play they have 
built up around the saga of young 
Lincoln and the wilderness industrial to 
that was. On up the path lies the re-bul 














John Gellerman (left) and H. G. 
enjoy argument as did Lincoln and 


































itlof the Wilderness 


rue fixeda™ village itself . . . the tannery, the carding 
liermangy plant, the cooperage, the smithy, the fur- 
Lincolag rier, the puncheon-shelved grocery and 
. farmer “general” stores, the ont and two-room 
ity little} homes. 

rted and The scraping knives and braces used 
ff to thes} by Henry Onstot to build barrels and kegs 
only rey} and hogsheads for wilderness New Salem’s 
e had gif products stand right where they stood in 
‘turn for#] 1834. Across the puncheon floor is the 
govern great fireplace where Abe Lincoln lay belly- 
ellermay@ whoppers on winter nights to read the copy 
sent out™ of Blackstone Commentaries he had found 
ts. Last@ in a trashbarrel. Across the common lies 
wrote t9™@ the two-room house and shop where Peter 
a salary Lukens made shoes; on down the hill is the 


with Bill site of the tannery, still to be rebuilt, 


an’s sak where New Salem cured the hides of its 
hs afterp™ cattle with native bark and lime. The med- 
tilities.”% icine bottles are back on the rebuilt shelves 
hen preg of Dr. Francis Regnier’s office-home. The 
drawen™ bedrooms and fireplace and great hand- 
» gets @™ made tables of the Rutledge Tavern are 
if] worke@ ready and waiting, as though Ann and her 
ear. 
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qigah’ clean? of tha” Vcete trenteeh 





father and young brothers had gone down 
the road to buy one of the swatches of 
calico or some rock candy or a quarter- 
pound of peppercorns piled up on the 
counters of the Hill-McNamar store. There 
it is, as it was in 1835... the slab and mud 
walls, the colonial pottery, the drying skins, 
the great ox-treadle of the carding mill, 
the chairs, dressers and wooden trenchers 
e+ + Waiting. 


The Lincoln Trail 

















Twice a day, the Black Hawk buses roar 
along the foot of the bluff, stop briefly at 








































the park entrance and snore on again to- 
ward Springfield. It is a 40 minute ride 
through corn and soybean fields, past aban- 
doned coal mine shafts, through sleepy 
white and yellow villages. The Boy Scout 
who walks that 21 miles in silence, as Abe 
Lincoln used to walk it 105 years ago, is 
given a special Lincoln Trail Medal by the 
Boy Scouts of America; 714 Scouts took the 
hike last year. 

In Springfield, the bus squeals into the 
North Sixth St. depot. Across the block 
Abe Lincoln used to have a law office. A 
mile away, spears the marble and granite 
shrine that covers his bones. There was a 
full moon over Courthouse Square the night 
we pulled in from New Salem. It had two 
rings around it. The soldiers and their girl 
friends, the warworkers and their wives and 
kids strolled along store windows to buy 
popcorn from the wagon that has stood on 
the same cornér for 22 years, and to stare 
at the Jap souvenirs in the windows of 
Wood’s Drug Store, sent back from the 
Pacific by Corp. George Lane. 

In the western sky, the beam of an air- 
plane beacon flashed white, then red, then 
white again. It was about where Lincon’s 
New Salem lay, bathed now in two-ringed 
moonlight . . . a late remembered shrine 
to a man and an age. 












FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 





How YOU can Avoid 
The Danger of 


DENTURE 
BREATH 


OMETHING’S wrong, Mister Man. 

You’ll probably be sitting out the next 
dance. Could it be your... Denture Breath? 
You seldom know when your breath of- 
fends—but others do. Avoid this danger— 
don’t brush your plates with ordinary 
cleansers that may scratch your Bye ma- 
terial. For such scratches help food particles 
and film to collect faster, cling tighter, 
causing offensive Denture Breath. 








DO THIS EVERY DAY! p.., 


NO BRUSHING 


What's more... your plate material-.is 60 
times softer than natural teeth, and brush- 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth pow- 
ders or soaps, often wears down the delicate 
fitting ridges designed to hold your plate in 
place. With worn-down ridges, of course, 
your plate loosens. There’s no brushing— 
no danger with Polident—and soaking is 
sO easy, sO sure. 





Later— Now he’s one of the delighted mil- 
lions who have found .Polident the new, 
easy way to keep dental plates and bridges 
oe clean, odor-free. Play safe—use 

olident every day to help maintain the 
original natural-appearance of your dental 
plate. Costs less than 1¢ a day. All drug 
counters, 30¢ and 60¢. 


“e POLIDENT~+ 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE! 








Canadian Temperature Up 


Summer heat made most members of 
Canada’s parliament glad to adjourn, go 
home, but there was no escaping political 
heat over a coming national election. 

Unlike U.S.A., Canadians aren’t sure 
when the election will come. The Cana- 
dian Constitution gives the Prime Minis- 
ter the right to call one any time within 
five years after he takes Office. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King took 
office in March, 1940. That gives him 
until April 17, 1945, to make up his mind. 
King keeps opposition guessing while he 
capitalizes on his right to name the day. 
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Press Association 


MACKENZIE KING—he sets election date. 


King’s opponents have accused him of 
kowtowing to the 3,500,000 unassimilated 
French Canadians. But this month in the 
provincial election, they threw out King’s 
Liberal party and elected Union Nationale 
Candidate Maurice Le Noblet Duplessis 
as premier. He ran on an isolationist, 
anti-labor platform. 

At the other political extreme, the Ca- 
nadian Cooperative Federation, frankly 
socialistic, took a beating in Alberta. 

Despite or because of all the politics, 
the Dominion Parliament wound up its 
session by passing an imposing list of post- 
war and social reform laws. Among them 
was a bill granting family allowances so 
every Canadian child will be practically 
endowed by the government at the age of 
16. Another will give Canadian veterans 
about $750,000,000 in loans and bonuses 
after discharge. Farmers and fishermen 
are also to be subsidized with a $225,000,- 
ooo price support program. 





PATHFINDER 


Slaps and Names 


Argentina’s fascist government got a 
slap on the wrist from the U. S. Treasury 
Department last week while the State De- 
partment still debated economic action to 
back up Secretary Cordell Hull’s fighting 
words (PATHFINDER, Aug. 7). The Treas- 
ury tied up a $2,000,000 cargo of gold in 
New Orleans, bound for Buenos Aires. 
Argentina has shipped more than $20,000,- 
ooo in gold from the U.S.A. this year. 

No move was made to interfere with 
Argentina’s rich wartime trade that earned 
the gold. How much money Argentina has 
made selling meat, hides, grain, flax and 
linseed oil to the U.S.A. and Britain is 
indicated by the rise in Argentina’s gold 
hoard from less than $600,000,000 before 
the war to about $1,500,000,000 today. _ 

Main reason for the State Department’s 
slowness to interfere with Argentina’s 
profitable trade is the importance of her 
imports, especially to Britain, which badly 
needs meat and hides. 

The Argentine government is double- 
talking to its own people. Argentinians 
have been told: (1) U.S.A. is trying to 
bully Argentina; (2) the U.S.A. can’t hurt 
Argentina because her products are needed. 


Sutulina 


Tuberculosis patients at Rio de Janeiro’s 
Sao Sebastio hospital volunteered as hu- 
man guinea pigs for tests of a new, germ- 
destroying serum named Sutulina. Two 
weeks after injections of Sutulina into tu- 
bercular lungs, all lesions dried up com- 
pletely, according to Dr. A. A. Valenzuela 
of Chile and Dr. M. F. Magarao of Brazil, 
who worked 9g yrs. developing the serum. 

Sutulina is a concentration’ of an air- 
borne germ, bacillus subtilis. “It is dif- 
ficult to prepare,” said its discoverers, 
“because of the shortages of necessary 
substances. Experiments, therefore, are 
still in the early stages.”’ 


Steel in Chile 


By 1946 a new $20,000,000 Chilean 
steel plant will be turning out half the 
country’s requirements, according to plans 
announced in Santiago by the Chilean 
Production Development Corp. A $155,- 
ooo rolling mill, already bought from the 
U.S.A., is the first piece of $10,000,000 
in equipment which will produce an esti- 
mated 100,000. tons of steel a year. 
Cheaper steel for Chile is expected to spur 
general industrialization, construction ang 
commercial expansion. High cost of im- 
porting steel has kept its prices in Chile 
95% above the U.S.A. 


Bookkeeping 


Canada will pay U.S.A. $76,800,000 for 
flight strips along the Alaska Highway and 
Mackenzie river; airfields at Goose Bav, 
Labrador, and Mingan, Quebec; a tele- 
phone line from Edmonton to the Alaska 
boundary; other war time installations. 
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Have you ever noticed that concrete pavements 
from which all traffic has been barred deteriorate 
more rapidly than identical pavement under con- 
tinuous traffic? 


* 


Highway engineers will tell you that the ravages 
of nature—winter frost ... spring thaws ... and 
summer heat—are the most destructive forces they 
have to contend with. 


In fact, highway engineers know that pavements 
thick enough to withstand soil and weather con- 
ditions do not require additional thickness to carry 
even the heaviest of modern trucks with low pres- 
sure tires, scientific distribution of weight and im- 
pact-cushioning springs and shock absorbers, 


LAWS HAVE NOT KEPT PACE 


But, despite progress in highway construction 
and vehicle engineering, many States still retain 
antiquated, restrictive laws that were enacted 
in the days of solid-tire vehicles and old-fash- 


ioned macadam roads. 


The hodge-podge of State laws restricting com- 
mercial motor vehicles—particularly conflicting 
size and weight limitations—takes dollars out of 
your pocket. You eat the food and use the goods 
brought to you by Trucks and Trailers from all 
over the country and the cost of transportation is 
included in the price you pay. 


Years ago there may have been 

-_oo some excuse for smaller size and 
weight limits. But the excuse no 

longer exists. Federal Government surveys have 
found that highways would be built just as thick 
and strong today even if there were only passenger 


cars operating on them. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Moreover, engineers have proved it isn’t the 
total load that counts... it’s the amount of weight 
on each wheel or axle. That’s why you see big 
Truck-and-Trailer combinations with dual tires 
and three or more axles. By distributing the load, 
Trucks and Trailers protect the highways! 


LAWS CONTRADICT THEMSELVES 


The majority of States recognize this—and all 
but two, Illinois and Tennessee, permit a weight 
of 18,000 pounds or more per axle. 


But, in fourteen States, this doesn’t mean any- 
thing—because these fourteen States also re- 
strict the gross weight of vehicles and load to 
40,000 pounds or less! 


That’s at least one ton less than the safe weight 
permitted by their axle allowances—yet, the gross 
weight restriction is what must be followed. 


This inconsistency is typical of the contradictory, 
confusing situation facing the man who hauls al- 
most everything you use. 


Further evidence of the unsoundness of our 
highway law set-up is found in the fact that 17 
States have temporarily lifted and standardized 
their restrictions as a war-time measure. 


However, the old hamstringing laws are still 
on the books and will again be enforced after 
the war unless the State Legislatures take ac- 
tion to make them permanent. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT IT 


Since these unfair and arbitrary 
laws hit you in your pocketbook— 
you should know exactly how your 
State stands on this subject. Send for 
the interesting Fruehauf booklet “Are 
the United States United?”—it will 
give you the complete story. Read it— 
then write your State officials. 





Service in Principal Cities 
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Backstage with Geraldine 


Passing Geraldine Lawhorn on a Chi- 
cago thoroughfare you might admire her 
trust in her German Shepherd guide dog. 
You might also feel sorry for this blind 
girl, but those who know her realize that 
she has neither the need nor time for 
sympathy. 

Geraldine is blind and deaf. She is also 
a published author, lecturer, playwright, 
actress, musician and honor student. Her 
27 years of accomplishment are almost 
unbelievable. “I learned long ago,” she 
says, “that God will give me the ability 





TALENTED Geraldine Lawhorn is blind, deaf. 


he wants me to have. I am only the tool.” 

Born in Dayton, O., in 1916, she was 
forced to stop school at the age of 7 be- 
cause of failing eyesight. When the Law- 
horns moved to Chicago, Geraldine learned 
the Braille system. Then during her soph- 
omore year, her hearing suddenly failed. 
She took refuge in books and read any- 
thing, anywhere. “I prayed that unless 
God made my hearing perfect he’d leave 
me totally deaf,” she says. “It was a relief 
to have people talk by hand instead of 
shouting at me.” 

She stayed in school, graduating in 
1938 as an honor student in a class of 
530 sighted students and four blind. 

This same year, Blondie, a 70-lb. guide 
dog came into her life. No guide dog had 
ever worked with a person both blind and 
deaf. Interested in the experiment, the 
Catholic Youth Organization put up the 
money and Blondie helped her to over- 


-come the fear of outddors. 


Soon afterward many clubs began ask- 
ing Geraldine to give talks about her 
work with Blondie. She studied public 
speaking. In less than a year an audience 


of 200 applauded a dramatic recital, many 
unaware the actress was blind and deaf. 

“It was wonderful to know I had held 
their interest, to express myself, to find 
something in life I could do,” she recalls. 

She continued her study of speech, 
drama and writing, then took piano les- 
sons. Today she plays the piano to give 
her programs variety. ° 

With the help of dramatic teachers she 
learned facial expressions by touch. Mean- 
while she had been writing and succeeded 
in selling stories and articles to newspa- 
pers and magazines. She also has won third 
prize in a nationwide short story contest 
for writers in Braille. 

And between times she cooks and de- 
signs doll clothes. Her war work includes 
entertaining at Service Men’s Clubs, sew- 
ing for the Red Cross, and correspondence 
with several soldiers. She is also much in 
demand at War Bond rallies_and benefits. 


Growls over War Gains 


Maj. Gen. John T. Lewis, Washington 
military district commander, wants WACs 
in his area to have sylph-like forms. When 
he noticed some of the 1,700 stationed in 
the capital wefe putting on weight he 
decreed a 15-minute before-breakfast 
“daily dozen,” suggested that the “Molly 
Pitchers” watch their diets. 

The orders followed a weight examina- 
tion of 95 WACSs stationed at Fort Myer, 
Va., 68 of whom had gained an average 
of 9} lbs. in six weeks, 


Sworn in by Father 


Few girl soldiers can boast the experi- 
ence of 2nd Lt. Helen Matchett, Army 
Medical Corps. She went into the Army 
(WAC) because she wanted to do some- 
thing to help her country. Now she’s a 


; U. 8. Army 
VET REHABILITATION is Lt. Matchett'’s job. 
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physical therapist. She was the first en- 
listed WAC to be sworn in at Washing- 
ton, D. C. recruiting office. The oath was 
administered by her father, Lt. Col. H. J. 
Matchett, now overseas. 

She won her Medical Corps commission 
July 10, was immediately assigned to 
help rehabilitate veterans invalided home. 





FROM MY KITCHEN WINDOW 


I used to clean house on Fridays. 
It was a hard day’s work. Now 1 
do the upstairs Thursday and down- 
stairs Friday. Bill says women work 
harder than they need. I’m sure if 
we tried we could discover easier 
ways to accomplish the same 
amount of work. Most of us do our 
work the way we’ve always done it. 
Just by rearranging the things in 
my pantry shelves I’ve saved many 
steps a week. Put the things nearest 
which you use most. A woman who 
isn’t tired has a better disposition. 





Best Foods, Inc, 


Recipe of the Week 


GLAZED MYSTERY MUFFINS 
2 cups enriched all purpose flour; 2 tbsp. 
vitaminized margarine; 4 cup grated raw 
carrot; 4 tsp. of tartrate or phosphate 
baking powder or 2 tsp. double action 
baking powder; 4 tsp. salt; 2 eggs; 4 cup 
sugar; 1 tsp. grated orange rind; 1 cup 
milk; Orange Marmalade. 

Sift and measure flour and resift with 
baking powder and salt. Cut in vitamin- 
ized margarine until it disappears. Grate 
carrot and add to flour. Beat eggs light 
with sugar and grated orange rind. Add 
to dry ingredients with milk. Stir only 
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until ingredients are moistened. Mixture 
will be lumpy. Fill lightly greased muffin 
pans # full. Bake in hot oven ‘400° F.) 
25-30 minutes. Remove from oven and 
spread tops with orange marmalade. Re- 
turn to oven about 2 minutes. Serve very 
hot. YIELD: 12-2 inch muffins. 


Foe of Equal Rights 


Crusaders for equal rights for women 
were shocked to resentment by Miss 
Frieda S. Miller last week. 

Reason was the new director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
after being sworn in, came out flatly 
against the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Suggested Miss Miller: “Specific pills 
for specific ills rather than an absolutely 
unrealistic notion of thinking. No em- 
ployer is going to hire a woman because 
there is an equal rights amendment. 
Those things are matters of prejudice.” 

To feminists this was heresy. For years 
they have fought for recognition, finally 
succeeding in getting both political par- 
ties to include equal rights planks in their 
platforms. (The House has rejected the 
amendment. The Senate has not acted). 

Despite this, Miss Miller has her own 
ideas about what is most important at the 
moment. That is the interests of women 
when the time comes to shuffle our labor 
force. Then says Miss Miller, the Bu- 
reau’s function should be to: (1) set up 
proper conditions in so-called women’s 
industries; (2) develop new opportuni- 
ties for trained women who have proved 
their ability, and (3) maintain opportuni- 
ties of training for skilled work. 

The Bureau is studying experiences of 
other countries in meeting similar prob- 
lems and has invited here English-speak- 
ing representatives from Brazil, Chile, and 
Mexico for three months of study and 
interchange of ideas this fall. 


Kids to Serve on Juries 


Child jurors will serve in September at 
the Lewiston, Me., Municipal court, ac- 
cording to Judge Adrian A. Cote, who will 
have juvenile juries act in an advisory 
capacity to the court in juvenile cases. 


‘School authorities will select high rank- 


ing students for jurors. Sessions will be 
held after school hours. 


Cheer for Servicemen 


Uncle Sam is getting ready for one of 
the biggest postal jobs of his career. In 
a couple of weeks millions of Christmas 
packages will start toward the war fronts 
and postal officials are determined there 
won't be any slip-ups this year. 

All packages must be mailed by Octo- 
ber 15, said Army Postal Service officials. 
They warned that each must be wrapped 
to permit easy inspection; also that they 
must be kept within the allowable five- 
pound limit and size (not to exceed 15 x 
36 inches). Perishables are barred. Only 
one package per week may be sent by the 





same person to the same addressee. 

Convalescent soldiers at Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, gave some 
good pointers on what servicemen like 
to get. Said Albert Rossi, Philadelphia: 
“A watch is something every soldier 
needs. The moderately priced timepiece 
is best for less regret follows its’ loss.” 
Pvt. Kenneth Rugan, Pittsburgh, sug- 
gested cigarettes and lighters. 

Army officials suggest pocket-size books, 
fountain pens, soap, razor blades, pipe 
tobacco in waterproof pouches, games. 


Fabric Mildew 

Use of a copper ‘sulphate rinse will pre- 
vent fabric mildew, says Margaret Furry, 
USDA textile chemist. The rinse should 
contain three tablespoons of the sulphate 
to each gallon of water. 

After washing and rinsing, the fabric 
should be placed in the copper sulphate, 
heated for 30 minutes, then wrung out, 


hung up to dry. One treatment should 
last through several launderings, she. said. 


Saving the Children 


War on juvenile delinquency in Balti- 
more angled into new channels when the 
courts decided to hold parents responsible. 
Result, a 23% decline in delinquency cases. 

Other factors included use of psychia- 
trists to work with children and their fam- 
ilies to discover causes, promotion of 
Scout troops and boys’ clubs by the police, 
establishment of new recreation centers. 

Cooperating were the Baltimore Youth 
Commission, social and, welfare bodies, 
civic organizations, church, public and 
private schools. Baltimore authorities be- 
lieve they have developed a program 
which can cut juvenile delinquency mate- 
rially, minimize a problem which grew 
steadily as parents devoted their time to 
war work. 


“Pill Rollers” 


There’s no reason why hands which can 
stir up a batch of fluffy biscuits or turn 
out a mouth-watering pie can’t compound 
a tonic or a pill. That seems to be the 
idea behind the increasing number of 
women who are turning their attention to 
pharmacy. 

Typical of the influx of women into the 
pharmaceutical field is the freshman class 
at St. John’s University, Brooklyn. Dean 
John L. Dandreau reported that 36% of 
the class is feminine, which is attributed 
chiefly to: (1) shortage of men pharma- 
cists due to the war; (2) belief of women 
that new postwar opportunities are open 
to them. Added to that is the fact that 
10,000 of the 14,000 registered druggists 
now in the Army will not return to that 
work when they are discharged. 

Not all women graduates of pharmacy 
schools will become -“pill rollers,” how- 
ever. Records show about 35% of them 
go into allied occupations, working as 
chemical analysts and bacteriologists. 
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Pattern -9060 . . . Just look... ONLY | YARD 
to make this enchanting jumper, size 6 re- 
quires | yard 35-inch fabric; blouse, ¥% yard 
contrast. Sizes 2 to 10. 


Pattern 928! ... Jumper 'n' blouse with o goy 
young air; bow blouse. Sizes 11 to 17, 12 to 
18. Size 13, jumper requires I'/2 yords 54-inch 
fabric; blouse, I'/2 yards 39-inch fabric. 


EACH PATTERN together with a needle- 
work pattern of useful and decorative 
motifs for linens and 


garments, TWENTY 
CENTS. Send orders to PATHFINDER 
Pattern Department, 243 West 17th Street, 
New York 11, New York. 














To Help A Child Build Up~ 


AFTER AN 
ILLNESS 





"Topay, many eerithas are advising Oval- 
tine for the child who is run-down after 
illness—for these two reasons: 

First, Ovaltine supplies the basic food sub- 
stances—complete proteins absolutely neces- 
any to repair muscle, nerve and body cells— 
and high-energy foods for vigorous health. 
Ovaltine is specially processed for easy diges- 
tion and en in food-drink form, so it often 
“stays down” whennothing else seems to agree. 

Second, Ovaltine is one of the richest food 
sources of vitamins and minerals in the world. 
Three glasses daily, made with milk as di- 
rected, provide a child’s full minimum require- 
ment of Vitamins A, B;, D and G, and Min- 
erals Calcium, Phosphorus and Iron. These 
vitamins and minerals, so important to speedy 
recovery, are often deficient in restricted diets. 
_ Ovaltine is served in more than 1700 Amer- 
ican hospitals. If someone in your family needs 
building up, try giving Ovaltine 2 or 3 times a 
day to speed the return of vigorous health, 


OVALTINE 


HOME CANNERS 
Guard against spoilage, waste, breakage with 
Presto 
Strong, Safe Jars 
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For Perfect Sealing 
use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, or Good 
Housekeepers 2- 
piece caps. Fit all 
standard makes of F 
Mason fruit jars. 
On any make of | 
Glass-Top closure use | 
Cupples No. 10 Top- © 











CUPPLES COMPANY, ST, LOUIS (2), MO. 
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Stockpile Nightmares 


Food surpluses jamming storage space 
is the current bogey-man of the food 
trade, which sees in them a peril to its 
business and a dangerous threat to price 
structures. Agricultural planners also are 
worried because they don’t know what to 
do about crop goals for-next year. 

Reason is nobody knows accurately just 
how much food is in storage in this coun- 
try. However, on the basis of the Army’s 
normal policy of maintaining a year’s sup- 
ply in reserye, plus WFA’s known stocks, 
government food holdings include these 
approximate amounts: 200,000,000 lbs. of 
butter; 36,000,000 lbs. of oleomargarine; 
525,000,000 lbs. of dry beans; 425,000,000 
Ibs. of dry peas; 75,000,000 Ibs. of dehy- 
drated vegetables; 36,000,000 lbs. of de- 
hydrated soups; 32,000,000 cases of 
canned vegetables; 2,500,000 cases of 
canned fruits and juices; 1,000,000,000 
Ibs. of citrus fruits and concentrates; 
2,000,000,000 lbs. of meat; 185,000,000 
Ibs. of dried fruits; 85,000,000 lbs. of 
jams, jellies; 135,000,000 lbs. of fish. 

In view of this WFA chiefs are unde- 
cided whether to be conservative or liberal 
in setting next year’s goals. Privately they 
blame the Army for over-buying. Their 
latest plan for shifting some responsibility 
to the Army is to require purchase orders 
for specific amounts of food before next 
year’s goals are set or crops planted. 

Just what will become of excess food 
holdings is questionable. WFA officials 
declare privately Army is using some of 
its stocks to feed civilians in liberated 
areas, even to the extent of doing some 
of the job UNRRA is supposed to do 
while the latter fumes idly by. 


Parity at a Price 


American agriculture is in for controlled 
production until at least two years after 
the war unless Congress changes the law. 

That was emphasized again after Robert 
Shields’ Denver speech in which the 
USDA attorney hinted the solons must 
appropriate “greatly increased funds” to 
pay farmers parity for essential war com- 
modities as required by Congress. 

But parity and controlled production 
go hand in hand—without controls it gen- 
erally is agreed paying parity prices would 
be almost impossible. And there’s the rub 
—many.congressmen favoring parity op- 
pose production controls. 

So, if parity remains, so will controls. 
Meanwhile, USDA officials pondered how 
much money they would need to do the 
job. All they had to go on was knowledge 
that parity payments for only three war 
crops last year cost $160,000,000. 

Thus the clamor continued. Cotton 
prices hovered around 95% of parity, and 
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wheat, rye, hogs and eggs were among 
products remaining below parity or the 
Jan. 1-Sept. 15, 1942, price level. Sen. 
Bankhead (D.-Ala.) demanded prompt ac- 
tion on cotton. Ed O’Neal, American 
Farm Bureau boss, urged growers to hold 
their cotton off the market until the Ad- 
ministration keeps its promise. Congress 
must supply funds or change the law. 


Eggs on the Hoof 


War Food Administration has more 
than enough eggs in storage to supply 
civilians, the Army, lend-lease, and foreign 
relief for more than a year, Lt. Col. Ralph 
W. Olmstead, deputy distribution director, 
said last week. 

The 1,400,000 cases of shell eggs and 
37,500,000 lbs. of frozen eggs now taxing 
warehouse space were bought to support 
prices when record production threatened 
to depress them. WFA spent between 
$100,000,000 and $150,000,000 for eggs. 

“If United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration can persuade needy 
countries to accept dried eggs, we may not 
lose more than $10,000,000,” Olmstead 
told a Senate war investigating committee. 
Meanwhile WFA said éggs won't be 
dumped, but held for ceiling prices. 


Farming Made Easier 


Postwar farmers have something to look 
forward to, principally in the field of time- 
Saving equipment which will cut costs, 
increase income. 

Among new devices ready for market, 
but awaiting release of materials, are: 

Hoppers attached to moldboard plows 
to spread fertilizer in turned furrows: a 
new one-man baler which in tests handled 
70,000 bales in one season; electric hay 
curers; a portable irrigation system; de- 
vices which will dust or spray insecticides 
at ro miles an hour. 





Owens Illinois Glass ‘Co. 
SPACE SAYING claimed for square milk bot- 
tles enabled one grocer to shelve 36 square 
instead of 25 round bottles. Housewives also 
can store 20-50% more with this new bottle. 
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America’s 5-D’s 


Physical examinations of American 
males called for military service, startled 
health authorities, spurred them to do 
something about the fitness of the people. 

From a health standpoint, the showing 
of prospective soldiers was “national dis- 
grace,” in the words of Col. Leonard G. 
Rountree, Selective Service’s medical di- 
vision chief. Said Colonel Rountree: “In 
stead of a country of rugged, virile men 
we have a lot of 5-D’s—defective, dis- 
abled, deficient, disordered and diseased.” 

Result has been development of a na- 
tionwide physical fitness program to make 
the American people more health con- 
scious. Co-operating are the American 
Medical Association, National Council 
on Physical Fitness, and Selective Service. 
Assisting in the 12 month program start- 
ing in September, will be the nation’s 
health, education, and recreation agencies. 

Major points in the program: (1) em- 
phasize individual responsibility and lead- 
ership from organized groups, such as edu- 
cation, medicine, public health, industry, 
labor; (2) complete health examination 
for everyone; (3) establish facilities and 
outline methods to prevent or correct ab- 
normalities; (4) establish methods and 
facilities for evaluatipg strength, stamina, 
skill; (5) make available information re- 
garding health and means of improvement. 

Says Colonel Rountree: “This is an ef- 
fort to strike while the iron is hot. We 
want to drive home to all American 
people the urgent need for better health 
through a more intensive physical fitness 
training program.” 


2-in-1 Shot for Infants 


Medical science has learned how to 
make one “shot” do the work of two in 
immunizing infants against their_ worst 
enemies—whooping cough and diphtheria, 

Three Evanston, IIl., scientists pro- 
duced the new double-acting injection, a 
mixture of diphtheria toxoid and pertussis 
vaccine, reported the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, 

Result is babies will have fewer fretful 
hours while the injection is working and 
mothers will have less to worry about. 


New Drug from Tobacco 


Flue-cured tobacco has been found to 
contain a valuable glucoside—rutin—ef- 
fective in treating certain conditions aris- 
ing from high blood pressure associated 
with increased capillary fragility. 

The significance of rutin in medical 
practice, according to Dr. J. Q. Griffith, 
\Jr., Pennsylvania Medical School, who 
conducted the clinical study of the drug, 
is due-to its action on the walls of the 
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ADVOCATE of physical fitness, Col. Rountree 


honors Mf. Vernon Seminary's health winner. 


minute blood vessels or capillaries. In 


‘some diseases these become brittle and 


permit the blood to break through causing 
small hemorrhages. If these occur in the 
eyes or brain, blindness or even apoplexy 
may result. When rutin is combined with 
high blood pressure remedies, he says, 
improvement occurs in a shorter time. 

Rutin is a bright yellow non-toxic pow- 
der. The extract is not found in any of 
the air-cured tobaccoes. Leaves of high 
quality produced the largest yield of rutin. 

Research on extraction methods was 
done by Drs. James F. Couch and Charles 
F. Krewson of Eastern Laboratory. 


New Job for Penicillin 


Medical science believes penicillin has 
solved one of surgery’s toughest puzzles 
—how to cut skin graft losses due to new 
infections. The miracle drug’s new role 
developed by four Detroit doctors on 17 
third-degree burn cases. 

Reporting in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, they said much 
of the graft in about one-third of the 100 
cases on which they worked failed to take 
hold, principally because of new infections. 

When penicillin became available for 
general practice they decided to experi- 
ment. The drug was administered 12 
hours before and then during the grafting. 
With one exception, 90% to 100% of the 
new skin took hold and was saved. 

Greatest advantage, they reported, is 
the drug makes possible earlier grafting 
surgery, speedier recovery of the patient. 








THE DEVELOPMENTof the United States 


followed the trail of the locomotive, 
and Express Service. Beginning with 
1839 when Express Service was 
started in New England, their his- 
tories run shoulder to shoulder. The 
Railroads opened up the Great West 
and helped the pioneers win it. By 
1883, more than 95,000 miles of 
railway had been" built and over 
these lines Express met the shipping 
needs of our expanding nation. 


Today, shipments are sped on 
their way through the coordinated 
and integrated rail-air Express Ser- 
vice, 10,000 trains carrying express 
move daily on 230,000 miles of track 
at modern passenger train schedules. 
In the air, huge 3-mile-a-minute 
planes carry ever-increasing num- 
bers of express shipments. Rail-Air 
Express is doing its part in meeting 
the needs of war-time shipping. 
Come peace, this 105-year shipping 
service will again encompass every 
conceivable personal item as well as 
the products of industry and agri- 
culture, 


Greetings on a Century 
of Service 
Young Men's Christian Association 
is 100 years old this year. Railway 
Express salutes this splendid or- 
ganization on its century of ser- 
vice. America and the world would 
be the poorer without the high 
ideals that the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association has furthered, and 
the services it has so generously 
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“WuHy YES, WE HAVE A 
Septic 
Tank” 


“But I wouldn’t 
think of scrub- 
bing my toilet 
bow1!.Sani-Flush 
isabsolutely safe 
in septic tanks. 
I use it just as 
city women do. 
Don’t worry 
about your sep- 
tic tank. Sani- 
Flush putsastop 
to messy scrub- 
bing with soaps 
and special dis- 
infectants.” 
Sani-F lush gets rid of unsightly stains 
quickly and easily. It removes the con- 
stantly forming invisible film in which 
toilet germs lurk. And unlike ordinary 
cleansers, Sani-Flush works chemi- 
cally. Removes a cause of toilet odors. 
Even cleans the hidden trap. Sold ev- 
erywhere, T handy sizes 
FREE! Let us send you a scien- 
® tific report explaining 
why Sani-Flush, used as directed on the 
can, doesn’t harm septic tanks or their 
action. It’s free. Address The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. Z-2, Canton 2, O. 


Sani-Flush 


SAFE FOR SEPTIC TANKS 
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IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
SELLING BIBLES 


Never in history has there been such great 
demand for Bibles as today. We start you in 
business—NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED.~ 
Part time activity reward you with many 
extra dollars full time with VERY SUBSTAN- 
TIAL _ RETURNS. 


We publish the most beautiful and complete 
Bibles for students, teachers and the home. 
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Dept. P-2 1 
Piease rush to me complete information and your 5 color i 
{ broadside, without any obligation on my part. i 
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WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for leery. 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, qouehe 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louls 1, Mo. 
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“Crackpot” Hits Jackpot 


Some 40 years ago U. F. Luebben, of 


Omaha, was branded “crackpot” because 
he talked of using bales of straw for trac- 
tor fuel. Undaunted, he went to work on 
his idea, but failed before another inven- 
tor produced an oil-burning tractor. 

He didn’t give up however. He con- 
ceived an idea for an economical hay baler 
but did nothing with it until war-induced 
manpower shortages hit the farm belt, 
then produced a machine which can be 
operated by one man instead of the 12 
formerly required. It scoops up the hay, 
rolls it into a cylindrical bale, ties it with 
binder twine instead of wire, ejects it. 

One man can bale. six tons of hay an 
hour, Luebben says. The cylindrical shape 
also permits air to circulate between bales 
when stacked and greater resistance to 
moisture cuts down spoilage. 

Luebben built various models at his 
home in Omaha, tested them on commer- 
cial jobs until he perfected them. At first, 
he “rented them out,” but when the man- 
power shortage developed he built 25 
more, sold them quickly. 

So successful has he been that one big 
manufacturer of farm machinery sent an 
engineer to study the machine. 


Changeable Weather 


One scientist who isn’t likely to get into 
arguments over his findings is Harvard 
University’s Dr. Fred L. Whipple. He 
specializes in above-earth temperatures. 

Strangely, his calculations are based on 
the speed of meteors, which he measures 
with a complicated “meteor speedometer.” 
The principle is to figure the density of 
air and from it determine temperature. 

Some of his findings: six miles up, 60° 
below zero; 20 mi. up, temperature starts 
to rise until it reaches the boiling point, 
212°; 38 mi. up, temperature begins to 
fall until at 50 mi. it is 130° below zero; 
70 mi. up, another rise to 68° above zero. 

Dr. Whipple hasn’t the least idea of the 
cause of these temperature layers. 


Flameproof Cloth 


Authorities have lifted the “military 
secrecy” veil from another wartime prod- 
uct which has tremendous postwar possi- 
bilities. It is a synthetic rubberized glass 
cloth developed by U. S. Rubber Co. 

The entire current output goes into 
production of the huge Superfortresses 
and Flying Forts. It’s used to close small 
openings left to allow for vibration, ex- 
pansion, contraction. 

The cloth is fireproof, keeps out gaso- 
line, oil, grease, water, insects, is unaf- 
fected by alkalis or acids, does not collect 
mildew. It will be chiefly valuable after 
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Wide World 


NEW PAPER GAS MASK invented by Aussie 
costs a nickel, has cellophane window, may be 
found usable for numerous industrial workers. 


the war in awnings, theater curtains, ma- 
chine covers where heat is used, night club 
decorations and for industrial cloth. 


Artificial Ears 


Dr. Stanley D. Tylman, University of 
Illinois Dental College professor, has de- 
veloped a new plastic which looks like 
flesh, blends with any skin pigmentation. 

He toiled three years in laboratories 
before he developed the plastic, kept mum 
until he was certain it would do the job 
he wanted it to do. Then he explained. 

The plastic has a texture similar to 
skin, a tissue-like flexibility, life-like trans- 
parency. It can be permanently tinted to 
blend with any skin. Primary use is to 
replace lost noses, ears, fingers, etc. 

Army and Navy medical officers are in- 
terested in Dr. Tylman’s development, be- 
lieve it can be used as a mass restorative 
for maimed servicemen. 


Aid to Farmers 


A laboratory and 142-acre farm to aid 
farmers in meeting heavy production de- 
mands in the postwar era will be estab- 
lished in California’s great San Joaquin 
Valley. Cost will be more than $500,000. 

Plans for the experimental station were 
announced by Shell Oil Co. Purpose is to 
develop and perfect spray oils, fertilizers, 
fungicides, insecticides, soil and grain 
fumigants, plant hormones. A staff of 30 
scientists headed by Dr. T. R. Hansberry, 
formerly associate research professor in 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
will make headquarters there. 

The station, first of its kind in the 
West, will include greenhouses and field 
plats for testing newly developed farm 
aids, extensive laboratories, a motion pic- 
ture auditorium for farm education. 
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Step Lively—Frank (The Voice) 
Sinatra’s the star, but don’t let that scare 
you. Actually, it’s a light, tuneful, funny 
affair depending heavily on George Mur- 
phy and Adolphe Menjou. Blonde Gloria 
de Haven is the girl Frank sings to. 


(R.K.O.). 





Dragon Seed—There’s a different 
Katherine Hepburn, after all. She’s lost a 
lot of her mannerisms in this story of 
China, does the Oriental heroine in a way 
that reminds you of Luise Rainer in The 
Good Earth. (M.G.M.). 





Sensations of 1945—You can 
either take this or let it alone, It’s an- 
other film vaudeville show (there’ve been 
a lot of them lately). Its performers are 
tap dancing Eleanor Powell, singer Dennis 
O’Keefe, bulbous-nosed W. C. Fields, 
blues singér Sophie Tucker. Two bands— 
Cab Calloway’s and Woody Herman’s— 


-are thrown in for good measure. (United 


Artists). 





Mr. Skeffington—Bette Davis does 
a typical Bette Davis job as the vain, 
scheming, selfish Mrs. Skeffington who 
made suckers of her many men admirers, 
and then got a taste of her own medicine 





BETTE DAVIS in typical scheming role. 


when her daughter captured the favorite 
admirer. Claude Rains and Walter Abel 
are the male interest, with newcomer 
Marjorie Riordan helping things along. 
(Warner Bros.). 





In Seciety—Abbott and Costello at 
their funniest. The boys get into boiled 
shirts and top hats, which leads to com- 
plications, (Universal). 





Secrets of Scotland Yard—tThis 
mystery chiller is based on the novel 
Room 4o. O.B. Favorites C. Aubrey 
Smith, Lionel Atwill and Henry Stephen- 
son are in it. (Republic). 


FOR MEN WHO REALLY KNOW PIPES 
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CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
jvices and sediment 


UNBREAKABLE JOINT ~ MOUTHPIECE TUBE 
prevents backflow 
of moisture 


BOWL GUARD 
keeps shank and 
bow! dry 


CHAMBER GUARD 
bars tobacco 
fragments from bit 
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Pays HOSPITAL BILLS. 
for Whole Family || incoNVENIENCE 


Costs 3c a Day ‘a Day for Adults AND PAIN 2 
Only 11, a Day for Children pe! 
It’s here! The new Family Hos Hospital and Surgical * T PAA 
Expense Policy ae ang oe want! One policy insures 
whole Ag solietoaen anyone from AG be 
2 months to 65 ne medical examination. Pays 
to $510. 00 hospital an and surgical bills for EACH and 
E ERY person insured. Pays up to$100doctor 's fees 
for Suinen, eonbolom up to Pe. for qanetins room, 
thediei: am etc. Covers nesses, 
dents, poh ~ a female ¢ disorders, and A Modern Inhalant Method for 
many o disab ities not covered by other policies. Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
You select your own doctor and hospital. This full- of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 
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DIRECT to you et yyy race dy 4 nee 
company with over 000.00in assets. Investiga 
Send no money, but mail coupon below wick for f for toll 
de —sent FREE. No agent will Act today! nail 
— me em Money Guarantee 
Cy Ca See your Droagif or 
Send me FREE INSPECTION Offer of LOw- Send for Free Book, Dept. 
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BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
| Name______ a 65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 
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: Product Only As Directed. 
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So Much forSoJilite 
with RUNNING WATER 


you live, 
have water 


from handy 
faucets for 
DISHWASHING 


CLEANING 
LAUNDERING 


++. and Enjoy a 
MODERN 


BATHROOM, TOO 





Count your many daily needs for hot and 
cold water. Think of all the water you now 
corry, upstairs and down. No wonder an 


automatic Myers Water System can be your 
greatest convenience! Wherever you live, a 
Myers will give you plenty of water from 
handy faucets— enabling you to enjoy a 
modern kitchen, bathroom and laundry. Plan 
See 


now to own a famous lifetime Myers. 
your Myers dealer, or write for 
free water system book. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
743 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 
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Doctor’s Quick 
Relief For 
Athlete’s Foot 


Look between your toes tonight. If they itch, 
or if skin is cracked, raw, peeling, or covered 
with tiny blisters—it may be Athlete’s Foot. 
Take no chances. Lose no time. Start right in 
using quick-acting Dr. Scholl’s Solvex—the 
amazingly effective specific formulated by this 
famous authority on diseases and deformities 
of the feet. Its effect is immediate in relieving 
intense itching of Athlete’s Foot. Kills the 
fungi on contact. Helps rapid healing. Dr. 
Scholl's Solvex (Liquid or Ointment) only 50c. 
At all Drug, Shoe and Department Stores. 
Insist on Dr. Scholl's Solvex for Athlete’s Foot. 


LOooSsetE 


DANDRUFF 
HELP RELIEVE. CUTICURA 


1T QUICKLY, 
EASILY, SIMPLY. BASU AAU aa 


PULLETS 






Just use 
Cuticura 
Soap and 
Ointment 
according to 
directions. 

















old — Barred Rocks — 
Barred ge KH. ~ eo ree tr ine 
days. Blood 


We sd ned~ th or 
more, ng By ne forma FN D. Can ship at once. 


* GLEN OAK POULTRY FARMS x 
Box 1388-z Trenton, N. J. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


With imprinted— for $1,00. 12 Beautiful Box Assort- 

ments of Cards, Gift Wrappings and Cards for 

aS Sader aeareonalised & ape cere 3 
lete selling plan. 





Sermons by Proxy 


For a while it seemed the famed Cool- 
idge Church (Plymouth Congregational) 
in Plymouth,. Vt., would have to close 
for the summer. Transportation diffi- 
culties, increased duties of its pastor, Rev. 
Matthew A. Vance, were reasons. 

Rev. Vance had included the small 
church among several he served during his 
summer vacation. This year his duties as 
pastor of East Congregational Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and professor of re- 
ligious education in Olivet College, Mich., 
became so heavy he decided against his 
“vacation” circuit tasks. 

His children, Priscilla, 16, and Her- 
bert, 18, had summer jobs on a farm near 
Plymouth. They saw the danger, wrote 
their father the church wouldn’t open, 
asked if they couldn’t do something. 

The three did. The pastor writes his 
weekly sermons in Grand Rapids, sends 
them to Priscilla and Herbert Charles, 
who on alternate Sundays conduct serv- 
ices and deliver the sermons. 


The Reconstruction Job 


As war recedes from bomb-riddled Ital- 
ian towns, Catholic priests and monks 
begin repairs on damaged churches. In 
Sicily, southern Italy, at Salerno and 
Monte Cassino, the job already has be- 
gun. But large scale rebuilding of Italian 
and other European churches is still some- 
thing for the postwar future. 

Church bodies in this country have 
not yet developed plans for assisting in 
reconstruction work. Spokesmen for Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic groups point 
to war relief work as the immediate need. 

One Lutheran church leader says. re- 
building hundreds of Europe’s Lutheran 


Sermonette 


The Christian message at its heart 
calls forth a revolutionary faith. It 
calls on men and women again today 
to have the daring courage of the early 
Christians, of whom it was said: “They 
are turning the world upside down.” 
The Christian message demands trans- 
formation, It does not seek to destroy 
the past, but it does desire to trans- 
form and readapt the best of the past 
in the light of today’s needs. 

Rev. J. Edward Dirks 
Broadway Temple-Washington 
Heights Methodist Church 
New York, N.Y. 
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Wide World 
church. 


ITALIAN PADRES repair bombed 
churches is last on a list of postwar jobs. 

The World Council of Churches, repre- 
senting over 80 non-Roman church bodies, 
placed last in importance the rebuilding 
of bomb-damaged churches. 

England may never reconstruct some 
of its bombed churches, says the British 
Architectural Review, suggesting some 
should remain in ruins. Maintained as 
places of worship, with landscaped church 
yards, they would stand as war memorials. 


Sweeter Notes Needed 


Restore rhythm to church music, keep 
the Sunday school piano tuned, and pitch 
hymns for easy singing is the remedy to 
increase young people’s interest in church. 

That’s the suggestion of Dr. John Fin- 
ley Williamson, director of America’s 
famed Westminster Choir, Princeton, N.J., 
who insists music in churches should be 
sung with reverence and understanding to 
express spiritual emotion. ‘Church sing- 
ing,” he says, “should be for the indi- 
vidual, and if sung in rhythm it will nat- 
urally lift the spirit.” 


Church Fires 


Inferior construction and defective 
heating and lighting installations are re- 
sponsible for most church fires, says the 
National Fire Protection Assn., Boston. 

Latest available figures, it reported, 
show a $5,100,000 loss on 2,800 church 
properties in 1942. 


a 


"Take heed, therefore, that the light which 


is in thee be not darkness." 


Luke 11:35 
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Education 





The Schooi and the Community 


Wartime needs have brought about 
closer relationship between Education and 
good Government throughout the nation. 

In Michigan, the State Civil Service 
Commission has established an In-Service 
Training Institute offering state employes 
more than a score of courses, ranging 


from accounting and statistics to dietetics.” 


This academic credit will be used by the 
Civil Service Commission in upgrading 
competent employes. 

To relieve personnel shortage in the 
child welfare. field the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Welfare has 
launched a professional training program 
for social workers. Trainees must be grad- 


* Yates of an accredited college or univer- 


sity who have majored in the social sci- 
ences. A salary of $125 a month plus 
cost-of-living bonus is paid trainees, who 
are obligated to return to the State Child 
Welfare Division for at least two years’ 
service after completion of their graduate 
work. 

In the South three state universities— 
Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee—have 
established fellowships for postgraduate 
training in Public Administration. These 
fellowships, sponsored by the General 
Education Board, carry a stipend of $750 
in addition to fees. 

An important War Department need 
has been met this summer by establish- 
ment, in some 20 states, of automotive in- 
struction institutes. A complete teaching 
outline entitled Driver Education and 
Training Manual for High School Teach- 
ers, is available free to teachers and ad- 
ministrators on application to Traffic En- 
gineering and Safety Department, Amer- 
ican Automobile Assn., Washington 6, D.C. 


War Work in School 


In Los Angeles school officials have 
experimented with a combination of class- 
room work and war production in an effort 
to halt a decline in attendance. The first 
project was at James A. Garfield High 
School, where 85 pupils turned out parts 
for Avion, Inc., aircraft manufacturers. 

The plan: Pupils spend four hours in 
classes, four more hours in school shops 
under teacher supervision. They are paid 
regular factory wages for their work, get 
school credits for shop work. 

If the experiment proves successful, 
it will be extended to other schools. 


Subsidies for Teachers 


Educators in Door and Kewaunee coun- 
ties, Wis., believe they have found a solu- 
tion to the teacher replacement problem 
which has plagued them for three years. 
They have worked out a plan for subsidiz- 
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ing high school graduates who are willing 
to become instructors in rural schools. 

Officials took their cue from the subsi- 
dization plan for nurses and radio tech- 
nicians. They agreed to pay living and tui- 
tion expenses for students willing to attend 
the Door-Kewaunee Normal School. 

Teacher shortage developed with draft 
of boy graduates and employment of 
girls in war work. Thus far, 11 graduates 
have replied to the educators’ offer. 


Classroom Vs. Industry 


Postwar educational planners suddenly 
have found themselves confronted by a 
new problem. Many teachers ~who left 
their classrooms to work in war plants 
want to remain in industry or business. 

A survey by the Evansville, Ind., Post- 
war Planning Council revealed 94 teach- 
ers employed in war plants in that area. 
Only 16 want to resume teaching. Others 
want to stay in factories, offices or at home. 

The survey also disclosed postwar de- 
sires of 140 students now in war work. 
Only 10 of them want to go back to 
school, the others want to keep working. 

Conclusions of the survey were that 
postwar industry will be called on to pro- 
vide jobs for far more than were em- 
ployed in the pre-war era; educators will 
face an intensive campaign to get both 
teachers and students back to classrooms. 


College Hotel 


Something new in college maintenance 
has been developed in North Carolina. 
When Lees-MacRae College, a co-oper- 
ative, closed in June it was transformed 
into Pinnacle Inn and catered to tourists. 
Proceeds help to keep the school self- 
supporting. 

Students do their part, too. They be- 
came hotel workers, serving as waitresses, 
maids, clerks, bellhops. Co-eds run the 


college’s “country store.” In this way they 
earn at least part of their school expenses. 





Wide World 


CO-OPERATIVE COLLEGE doubles as hotel 
in which pupils work to pay own tuition. 


YOUR HOSPITAL AND DOCTOR BILLS PAID 
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Cash Benefits in Any One Year 
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tional value in sale 
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cents a day, the fa- 
mous North Ameri- 
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accident, you go 
to any Hospital in 
the U.S. or Canada 
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w paid for you 
in with 
Policy Provisions. 

individual or Family 

You are eligible for this protection from 
birth to age 70... without med: 





ical exami- 
nation. The North American Plan is sold 
direct... at a saving to you. The Com- 
pany is- under the su ision of the 
nsurance Department. Sickness and acci-. 
dent strike suddenly ... BE PREPARED! 
Mail coupon. No Agent ‘will call. 


FULL DETAILS FREE! 


AMERICAN a <9 INSURANCE CO. 

Doe a PASe Wilmington, Del. 
Please send me, without details obout 
your “3c A Day epee eS Pion”. 
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“You will find a single 
drop of this will 
last a week.” 


ONLY $9.00 
prepa 


For This $2.00 Bottle 
We pay the 20% wer tax 


Forbidden — one of 
the mostexquisite per- 
fumes ever created. 

A single drop lasts 
a week, charms and 
attracts men and 
women to you. 

The fragrance of 
living flowers. Bottles 
with elongated stopper 
encased in a polished 
maple case 4 times 
the size of the picture. 


Send No Money 


Pay the postman when he hands you the 
package or (if you prefer) send money 
order, currency, stamps or check for $1.00. 
Money back if not satisfied. (Est. 1872.) 
PAUL RIEGER, 289 Art Center. Bidg., San Francisco 
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Lost Cud in Cattle—Years ago I saw 
a@ cow race across the barnyard, at full 
speed, and dash headlong into a wagon, 
with a hayrack on it. 

I asked what made that cow act that 
way? The reply was, “She has lost her 


cud.” The correct name of the disease is 
“Impaction of the Third Stomach.” At 
that time the remedy was to take a clean 
dry cloth the size of a cow’s cud—the 
good wife’s dishcloth was usually the 
handiest—smear it thoroughly with a mix- 
ture of salt and hog-lard, and place it in 
the cow’s mouth. Loss of cud and hollow 
horn (indigestion in cattle) are usually 
caused by eating over-ripe grasses. 

L. N. Sawyer, Sandpoint, Idaho 


. . « My grandfather’s cow coughed 
quite often. On one occasion she stopped 
eating and was feverish. The veterinary 
examined her and said she had lost her 
cud, probably when she coughed. 

He proceeded to cut some grass, chop 
it and wet it and make a cud about the 
size of a baseball. Pushed it into her 
mouth and she proceeded to chew the cud 
and we all watched for results. Soon 
after swallowing another cud came up and 
she went on quite contentedly. ... 

Arthur O. Williams, No. Scituate, R. I. 


. . In early spring our cow had gone 
to eating the little green grass that had 
just appeared. This grass, I figure did 
not furnish enough bulk in her stomach 
for her to regurgitate and form a cud. And 
so, when I saw her standing in the field 
and not trying to eat any more, or chew- 
ing a cud, I gave her some hay, which she 
readily ate, and soon her inside machinery, 
cud and all, was functioning properly. 
That old dish rag idea is just bunk, 

Duke Davis, Armstead, Mont. 


. « - If a cow loses her cud, you watch 
when another cow is chewing the cud, and 
be very quick and gentle, grab the cow 
by the throat with one hand and push the 
other hand in her mouth and take some of 
the cud and give it to the cow who lost it. 

A. Bensen, Belmont, Mass. 


. When a cow ceases to chew her cud 
she is sick. No matter what the disease 
is, the cow stops regurgitation or chewing 
the cud, The reason cows die when they 
stop chewing the cud is because they are 
sick. It is not possible to substitute a 
dishrag or anything else for a cud. She 
has the makings of two or three hundred 
cuds if and when she is cured. : Hollow 
horn and wolf-in-tail are two more imagi- 
nary diseases which many people fully 
believe in. For 50 years I have been a 
dairyman and practiced veterinary médi- 
cine, which is my profession. 

* 8B. T. Hopkins, Tallahassee, Fla. 








PATHFINDER 


. Cows do-lose their cuds. I have 
saved the animals. Take fat salt meat in 
strips and with your hand push it in the 
mouth between lip and teeth, as far down 
as you can push. ... Your cow is saved. 

R. P. Van Eaton, Pisgah, Ia. 


. . My mother said when a cow loses 
its cud you place bread, salted, into the 
cow’s mouth and she again starts chewing 
her cud. 

B. H. Mace, Williamstown, Pa. 


. My mother and father were brought 
up on New England farms by parents who 
had to depend upon their own resources. 

I remember a calf we had that lost its 
cud. My parents made a cud for her. 
Often I have wondered from what it was 
really made. I always have associated salt 
pork and hay with it. But I can not vouch 
for that. Your article was of interest to 
me because I had asked someone if the 
cud could possibly have been made of 
hay and pork. The person did not know. 
Mrs. Stanley Thompson, W. Sterling, Mass. 


. . « Change of feed from grass to dry 
hay caused the loss of cud in three cases 
I know of. First Killed was a valuable 
steer for me. In the other two cases ani- 
mals were saved by a cupful of hog fat 
pushed down the throat. 

J. H. Phillips, Scriba, N. Y. 


. - - I know for a positive fact cows 
can, and do at times lose their cuds. If 
not given one they will die. In case of a 
lost cud take a piece of raw salt pork 
about one inch thick and three inches long, 
put in back of her mouth under tongue. 
She will gradually work up another real 
one. This has happened with one of our 
own so I know it’s true. 

Mrs. Albert Taylor, New Bedford, Mass. 


. . [“was born on a Vermont farm, 
and quite rarely a cow did “lose her cud.” 
My father in those cases would make a 
new cud by rolling together grass or hay 
and corn meal or bran in the form of a 
small ball and insert it in the cow’s mouth, 
and she would go on chewing it as usual 
as though nothing had happened. 

Walter L. Spaulding, Indian Orchard, Mass. 


- In my youth I lived on a farm in 
the backwoods of Canada. A cow lost her 
cud and a neighbor said she would die 
without one. Well, I went out in the eve- 
ning when they were all lying down chew- 
ing their cuds and I thrust my hand gen- 
tly into four or five of the cows’ mouths 
and snipped out with my fingers a little 
piece of their cud. I mixed them in one 
lump and- put it in the cow’s mouth and 
she commenced chewing immediately. ... 

Mrs. L. J. Compton, San Diego, Calif. 


A number of other letters giving ob- 
servations or experiences on this subject 
were also received. We are sorry space 
does not permit printing all of them in 
full. Our sincere thanks to the writers. 
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Brain Teaser 


What principal must be loaned March 
12, at 6%, to be paid by 4 installments of 
$1,005 each, payable on the 12th day of 
each of the 4 succeeding months? 


Answer to last week’s 


If for every 5 cows he plows 3 acres, 
for one cow he plows 3 + 5, or 3/5 of an 
acre; and if for.every 4 cows he pastures 
2 acres, for one cow he pastures 2 + 4, or 
1/2 of an acre; hence one cow requires 
3/5 + 1/2, or 11/10 of an acre, and on 
22 acres he could keep as many cows as 
11/10 is contained in 22. Answer: 20. 


Teacher—How many bones have you in 
your body, Bill? 

Bill—Nine hundred. 

Teachtr—That’s more than I have. 

Bill—Yes, but I ate sardines for lunch. 





Jack—Do you act toward your wife the 
same as you did before you were married? 

Bill—Just the same. I remember when 
I first fell in love with her I would lean 
over the fence of her house, gaze at her 
shadow on the curtain, afraid to go in. 
And I do the same thing now. 


Centralization 


Congress is starting investigations 

Of bureaucratical complications ; 

Of inter-department interference 

And mounds of papers that wait for clear- 

ance. 

Congress is probing with right good will 

—In forty committees on Capitol Hill. 
Berton Braley 


Sunday School teacher—Mary, can you 
tell me where good little girls go? 

Mary—Yes, Miss Brown, to Sunday 
School. 

Sunday School teacher—Good, and 
where do bad little girls go? 

Mary—Down to the bus station to.see 
the soldiers come in. 


A specialist is a doctor who treats ail-. 
ments that can wait until you have the 
time to visit him. 


The old colored preacher was very earn- 
est in preaching the funeral of a church 
brother. He said: “He. ruminates no 
longer among us; he have exonerated 
from the syllograms of the world’s dis- 
crimination, and when he git to de cold, 
dry stream of the River Jordan, de Kero- 
sines and Periphens will meet him dar to 
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row him over on dry land to the silverest- 
ing city!” 


“The only difference between you and 
a horse is that a horse wears a collar.” 

“But I wear a collar, too.” 

“Then I’m wrong; there’s no difference.” 


Bill—Yes, sir, someone aimed a base, 
cowardly egg at me. 

Jack—And what kind of an egg is that? 

Bill—A base cowardly egg is one that 
hits you and then runs. 


Tired, a distinguished Congressman in 
Washington handed the menu to the waiter 
and said, “Just bring me a good meal.” 

A good meal was served, and the Con- 
gressman gave the waiter a generous tip. 

“Thank yo, suh,” the waiter said, “and 
if yo got any friends what can’t write, yo 
jus’ send ’em to me, suh.” 


Helen—You like his attentions. Why 
don’t you marry him? 
Betty—Because I like his attentions. 





You now have 32 days for contempt—Want to 
try for 64? 


Friend—Why do you call your little girl 
“Carol”? 

New Father—We gave her that name 
because she was born on Christmas Eve. 

Friend—I guess it’s all right, but I al- 
ways thought a carol was a hymn. 


Wigg—What did you do last summer 
for a living? 

Wagg—I mowed the grass in a~big 
cemetery. 

Wigg—Business pretty dead around 
your town, eh? 

Wagg—Rather. But none of my cus- 
tomers did any kicking. 


BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


Hl 


HOSPITALIZAT 


PLAN COVERS 





FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upte. . . . $540.00 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + Ne Agent Will Bother Yeu 





Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-24 
Wilmington, Del. 

Please send me, without obligation, complete 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization P 


NAM 
ADDRESS ; 
city en en Lm S| : 


at 


Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Sal ve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY’ 


Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 40 Sheets Antique 
Bond & 20 Matching Envelopes 
only 25c! Or for $1.00 you get one set 
free of extra charge—or 5 wonderful 
sets inall! Business or style. 

d one name or five different names 
on $1.00 order. Money back guaran- 
tee. Order now! Supply limited. 
Western Stationery Co., Dept. 262-H, 





























Topeka, Kan, 


COMB-A-TRIM 


THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your hair without 
any experi 


ence. It’s easy! The 

excess hair comes off smoothly 
and easily by just pulling trim- Cc 

mer through hair like an ordi- 
hair 


nary comb. Save on 










ea 


bills. . . Trim own 

or the whole family’s. Send 50c 
and your Comb-A-Trim will be 
sent at once (5S extra biades 25c) 
COMB-A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
Dept. A-€ Cincinnati 2, Ohie 


INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1023 Albee Buliding, Washington 5, 0. C. 
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Democracy and Land Ownership 


The Massachusetts Commissioner of Agriculture, L. A. Web- 
ster, has released figures which show that the Bay State has 
18,000 full-time farms and 13,000 part-time farms. The figures 
call attention to a socio-economic trend which has been accel- 
erated by the high wages of war industries. The movement of 
wage earners to small, part-time farms on the roads radiating 
from cities and larger towns became a definite trend in the 
early twenties. It has been steadily and quietly growing for 
two decades. 

Real estate agents report that the purchase of part-time 
farms is a nation-wide movement. It is one reason for the 
15% rise in land values. The reasons for purchase of these 
places by wage earners are logical: security in event of a future 
economic upset, lower rent, a chance to practice subsistence 
farming, and the present availability of money to make sub- 
stantial payments on property. 

Behind this trend toward Henry Ford’s ideal of combining 
industrial work with production of food for home consumption 
is another significant issue, Perhaps the logical way to improve 


the living conditions for wage earners is to decentralize to a 


substantial extent the population of the U.S.A. In the last 30 
years, as electricity has superseded water power, many indus- 
tries have been established in towns instead of cities. The 
trend toward an industrial economy in which wage earning is 
combined with food production, plus the chance to live in a 
better environment, has developed to a point where the benefits 
prove their worth, 

It may be that Thomas Jefferson’s ideal of democracy—a 
situation in which citizens own land—will be realized, more than 
a century after his death, by a common-sense planning of part- 
time farm homes around the centers of industry. 


* * * 
Birthday Gratitude 
A lady who came out to the house last weekend got to talk- 
ing about her grandson’s first birthday, then went on to 
reminisce about her own. She was 25 years old, she said, before 
she realized that she liked the world a lot and was awfully 
thankful to be in this particular part of it. The more she got to 


thinking about it, the more she realized that the business of 
receiving presents on your birthday is pretty foolish. If-you’re 


really grateful for life, you’d best be giving presents on your- 


birthday. And the logical people to give them to, of course, 
are your parents. 

So, from that 25th birthday on, she made it a point to give 
presents to her father and mother on her natal day. “If it 
hadn’t been for them,” she said, gravely, “I wouldn’t be here. 
If they hadn’t met and recognized the worth of each other, I 
wouldn’t be I. All the happiness I’ve ever known, and ever 
will know, traces back to their perception.” 

There, we mused, is the Commandment, “Honor Thy Father 
and Mother” reasoned logically and eternally. We'd hate to see 
her thought commercialized, as Mother’s Day and Father’s Day 
have been commercialized. Best to leave it as it is... a rare 
flower of a thought that adds immeasurable stature to that 
particular lady. 


A lot of men spend most of their lives saving up for their 
old age, and when they get old all they want to do, and know 
how to do, is to. keep on saving up. 


* * i 
Your Baby Owes $2,000 


On January 30 next, when the present Administration finishes 
its twelfth year, the national debt will reach a total of about 
$258,000,000,000. That means that a payment of $1,962 by 
every man, woman and child in the land would be required to 
“lift” this invisible mortgage. So your baby, born today, finds 
himself saddled with practically $2,000 of the national debt. 

Such are some of the phases of our federal debt worked out 
recently by the New York Sun. Far from indicating the begin- 
ning of any payment, or any plan for reduction of the “mort- 
gage,” the figures further show that in the last fiscal year all the 
wages and salaries earned by all American civilians totaled 914 
billions, while total federal expenditures amounted to 94 billions. 

Many honest Americans are so accustomed to deficits that 
they can go to sleep with a gigantic and fantastic debt hanging 
over themselves and family. But it is enough to make the 
most resolutely indifferent citizen a little bit nervous to realize 
that we have spent, in 14 months, more than all the preceding 
Presidential administrations spent in 144 years. We are paying 
taxes, too, as Americans never did before—as much in two years 
as all the preceding Presidents collected altogether. Despite the 
taxes, in the last 12 years our debt has swollen from 224 billions 
to nearly 258 billions. 

To make the situation more comprehensible, and bring it 
right into the living room, former Representative Pettengill, 
“the Gentleman from Indiana,” says that if you own a home or 
farm assessed at $4,000 “the average share of the debt against 
your property will be $8,000.” But you can’t cut the debt in 
two by surrendering the property and moving away. You and 
your children must stay and work it out. “Mr. Pettengill further 
points out that his home town of South Bend has a municipal 
debt of $2,570,000-——a pretty good record of economy for a 
city of 100,000. But South Bend’s share of the federal debt 
amounts to $151,136,000. And the interest on that sum, at a 
mere two percent, is $3,190,000. So, South Bend will have to 
pay annually on the national debt an amount of interest greater 
than its total municipal debt. 

Multiply the population of your own town, your county or 
your state by each individual’s estimated share of the debt— 
$1,962—and you will probably gasp at the amount you owe. 
Calculate two percent of the amount, and the resulting sum of 
interest to be paid every year will appear pretty sobering. 

In the last eight peace years, the federal government collected 
an average of about five billions a year in taxes. Taxes will have 
to be terrifically high to pay the six billion dollar annual inter- 
est on the national debt and have enough left to meet current 
expenses that in the last eight peace years have averaged nearly 
84 billions a year. 

While the war lasts there is nothing that can be done about 
our debt but to faee it squarely, realize its meaning, and resolve 
to attack it with resolution and intelligence as soon as possible. 
It hangs over us like a swollen stream behind a dam, or an 
impending avalanche above a village. 
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OF THE BIG FOUR GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Farming Americans shop in town regularly—and it’s Farm JourNnat they 
depend on for buying ideas. That’s because this largest, most influential rural 
magazine keeps them abreast of what’s new and good in farm living and farm 
practice. Farm JOURNAL reaches 2,500,000 farm families with money to spend 
—takes sales messages direct to 10,000,000 consumers. Foresighted retailers 


who serve the rural trade stock the products Farm JouRNAL advertises. 


FARM JOURNAL > fimnosmf 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher «+ West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
— 





LOOKS TO 
TOMORROW 


Every report of another Allied victory is proof that 
America’s great automotive industry is making good 
as an important part of the Arsenal of Democracy. 
Every tank and gun and plane which America is pour- 
ing onto the battlefronts around the globe is evidence 
of the industry’s productive energy, engineering skill 


and daring vision. 


This record of the industry at war is the best possible 
indication of what that same industry can do for a 
peacetime America. Someday soon, we hope, its de- 
signers and engineers will-be turning to peacetime pro- 


duction problems. 


Auto-Lite, working shoulder to shoulder with the auto- 
motive industry, is contributing to America’s war pro- 
duction. The job ahead for peacetime is fully as im- 
portant and Auto-Lite will help get that job done, too. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


SARNIA, ONT. ’ TOLEDO, 1, OHIO 


SPARK PLUGS + STARTING 
LIGHTING ° IGNITION 


BATTERIES + WIRE & CASLE 





_ TUNE IN AUTO-LITE'S GREAT RADIO SHOW "EVERYTHING FOR THE BOYS”— EVERY TUESDAY NIGHT —NBC NETWORK 





